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LETTERS 
ON THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE GLOBE. 


BY M. ALBX 3. 


La legére couche de vie, qui fleurit a la surface dw globe, ne 
couvre gue des ruines. 
Paris: printed, 1824 
§ Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope from arecent French 
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LETTER III.—(Conrinvep.) 





Baaruguakes At Lisson, OF THE First or Novemssr, 1755. 


(Particulars addressed to one of the members of the Royal 
Society, in London, by M. Wolfall, surgeon; extracts from 
Phdlosophical Transactions.*) 

Lisbon, November 18, 1755. 

If you have other correspondents here, they will probably 
be able to describe to you the terrible catastrophe which 
has just destroyed this city, in a much more satisfactory 
manner than I shall ; but, if you have none except myself, 
such particulars as the present agitated state of my spirits 
will permit me to give you, will, without doubt, be more 
agreeable to you than the uncertain accounts contained 
in the public papers. All that I shall attempt to do will 
be to communicate to you, with candour and truth, a 
plain history of the facts I have witnessed. 

It is, perhaps, necessary to tell you first, that, since the 
beginning of the year 1750, we have had much less rain 
than usual; so great a drought was never before known. 
Last spring, however, a sufficient quantity of rain fell to 
produce very abundant harvests. The summer has been 
cooler than usual, and, during the last forty days, the 
weather has been very clear and fine, though not s0 much 

80 as to excite surprise. On the first day of this month, 
at about twenty minutes before ten in the morning, a 
violent shock of an earthquake was felt; it appeared to last 
about the tenth part of a minute, and, at the same mo- 
ment, all the churches and convents of the town, together 


single edifice of considerable magnitude remained stand- 
ing; nearly a fourth part of the private houses were also 
destroyed, and, according to a very moderate calculation, 
about 80,000 persons perished. It is impossible to de. 
scribe the hideous spectacle of dead bodies, and the cries 
and groans of the dying, half buried in the ruins. The 
terror and consternation were so great, that the most re- 
solute persons had not presence of mind to remove a few 
stones from the individuals whom they most loved, al. 
though several lives might have been saved by this means: 
every one was intent solely upon seeking his own safety. 
The most probable means of securing this was to reach the 

* An extraordinary agitation of the water, without any 
perceptible motion of the land, had been observed in different 
parts of England, as weil in the inland counties as upon the 
sea coast, on the same day, and nearly about the time in 
which the most violent commotions of land and water affected 
many parts of the globe, at considerable distances from each 
other. The Royal Society received a great number of letters, 
in which were described the phenomena attending this agita- 
tion, such as they appeared in the different places where it 





.| a great festival, and as it was the hour of mass. The 


open squares, and the middle of the streets. Persons 
who were in upper stories were, in general, more fortu- 
nate than those who attempted to escape by the doors; as 
the latter were buried under the ruins, with the greatest 
part of the people passing on foot in the streets. Those 
who were in carriages were the least exposed to danger, 
although the coachmen and horses were much injured ; 
but the number of persons crushed in the houses and 
streets was not to be compared to that of the people who 
were buried under the ruins of the churches, which were 
all filled, as the day was appointed for the celebration of 


churches here are much more numerous than all those 
ef London and Westminster together; the steeples, which 
were very high, almost all fell with the vaulted roofs ef 
the churches, so that very few persons escaped death. 

If the work of destruction had ended there, it would 
not have been entirely without remedy ; although the lost 
lives could not have been restored, part of the immense 
riches, buried under the ruins, might have been recovered. 
All hopes of this partial reparation are now lost. About 
two hours after the shock, flames broke out in different 
parts of the towns they were occasioned by the kitchen 
fires, which, in the general overthrow, had been brought 
into contact with combustible matter of every species. 
Soon afterwards a strong wind arose, and so much in- 
creased the violence of the fire, that, at the end ef three 
days, the city was reduced to ashes. All the elements 
seemed to have conspired to destroy us. Immediately 
after the shock, which happened nearly at the time of 
high tide, the sea rose in an instant, forty feet beyond its 
ordinary bounds, and, if it had not retired with equal 
precipitation, the whole town would have remained in- 
undated. 

As soon as we had time to reflect, nothing but images 
of death presented themselves to our imagination. 
First, we dreaded lest the great number of dead bodies, 
which, in the general confusion, it was impossible to bury, 
should give rise to a contagious malady. The fire con-. 
sumed them, and prevented this fatal effect. 
We were next assailed by the fear of famine, as Lisbon 
is the repository of corn for all the country round, to the 
extent of fifty miles. Some of the granaries were, how- 
ever, fortunately preserved; and although, during three 
days after the earthquake, an ounce of bread was sold for 
a pound of gold, it afterwards became so abundant, as to 
remove our apprehensions of perishing with hunger. 
Our third great cause of terror was the probability that 
the lower classes of the people would take advantage of 
the general dismay to murder and rob the small number 
of those who had been able to save some part of their pro- 
perty. Some depredations were in fact committed, upon 
which the king ordered gibbets to be erected all round the 
town, and after about a hundred persons had suffered exe- 
cution, among whom were included several English sailors, 
the further progress of this evil was arrested. 
We are still in a state of perplexity: we have ex- 
perienced twenty-two distinct shocks, since the first, al- 
though none has been sufficiently violent to overturn the 
buildings which escaped the first concussion. People do 
not yet venture to sleep in their houses. It has rained 








wae felt. 


during several nights, and for want of materials to build 
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country, that the first buildin 


coasts. Faro, Saint Ubalds and some of the 
mercial towns are, if possible, in a still more deplorable 
situation than Lisbon. The town of Porto entirely escaped. 


the bottom of the Western Ocean. 
with a captain of a vessel, apparently a man of great 
sense, who has told me, that when he was at fifty leagues” 
distance from land, he experienced a shock so violent, that 
the deck of his vessel was much shattered by it. 
first thought that he had been mistaken in his calculation, 
and that he had touched upon a rock ; he therefore imme- 
diately threw out his ship boat to save his crew; but he 
fortunately succeeded in bringing his vessel into port, al- 
— in a damaged state. 
22 


tents, we are exposed to all the changes of the weather, 
I observe that the most delicate persons seem to suffer as 
little from these inconveniences as the most healthy and 
robust. Every thing still remains in great confusion: we 
have neither change of dress, nor furniture, nor money to 
procure them elsewhere. 

All Europe is interested in the immense loss of money 
and merchandise, caused by this catastrophe: but no na- 
tion has lost so much as ours. The number of English 
who have been killed is small, in comparison with that of 
other foreigners, but many have been much injured: and 
what adds to their misfortune is, that although there are 
here two English surgeons besides myself, it has been im- 
possible to relieve them for want of instruments, bandages, 
and dressings. 

Two days after the first shock, orders were issued to di 
in search of bodies, and a great number of those foun 
were restored to life. I could relate instances of very, 
extraordinary recoveries. In a word, there is cause to 
wonder that we did not all perish. I lodged in a house 
inhabited by thirty-eight persons, only four of whom were 
saved. Eight hundred persons perished in the civil pri- 
son; twelve hundred in the general hospital; of the in. 
mates of a great number of convents, which contained, 
each, four hundred persons, none escaped. The Spanish 
Ambassador perished with thirty-five servants. I cannot 
at present enter into further particulars, it is only by 
chance that I have the paper upon which I write, and a 
garden wall serves me for a desk. 

It fortunately happened, that the king and royal family 
were at Belima, a palace at a league’s distance from the 
town. ‘The King’s palace in the city fell with the first 
shock ; but it is affirmed among the inhabitants of the 
at was overturned, was - 
the prison of the inquisition. The shock was felt in every 
part of the kingdom, but more particularly along the 

great com- 


The cause of all these disasters may have proceeded from 


I have just conversed 


He at 


November.—I omitted in my last letter to mention 


avery important circumstance, namely, the time of the 
duration of the earthquake, which was from _five to seven 
minutes. 
followed, with the quickness of lightning by two others; 
these three together have generally been considered as one. 
Towards noon there was a fourth concussion; I was then 
in the entrance court of the king’s palace, and had an op- 
portunity of seeing the walls of several houses, which yet 
remain 
top to bottom, and again closed so exactly, that there re- 
mained no mark of se 


The first shock was extremely short, and was 


standing, riven more than a foot asunder, from 


n. 
Since my last letter, much heavy rain has fallen ; the 


only shock we have experienced within the last four days 
was very 


slight.® 
®The earthquake which destroyed Lisbon was felt, not 





only in the neighbouring countries, but even in very distant 
parts of the world. The letters upon this subject, received 
from different places by the Royal Society of London, will all 
be found in the 49th vol. of| Philosophical Transactions, for the 
year 1755, pages 398,413, and thowe following. 
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Literature, Criticism, Ke. 
ON THE HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 


—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$1n,—Having recently attended one of those lectures in 
which Mr. Hamilton is kindly undertaking to open the 
eyes of mankind on the subject of education, I take the 
liberty of} offering to you a few desultory thoughts, on 
what appear to me to be the chief beauties and advantages 
of his system. I must do him the justice to own that I 
am thoroughly convinced of the superiority of being taught, 
over the present absurd method of learning; for he has 
certainly taught me a variety of things which I should 
never have discovered by my own study. Among other 
novel and interesting matters, I am particularly delighted 
with the information that ‘the simple sounds of al/ lan- 
guages are the same ;” and that no one who speaks Eng- 
lish need experience any difficulty in pronouncing Arabic, 
Russian, or any other language on the face of the earth. 
As I presume that other nations enjoy the same facilities 
as ourselves, it is, doubtless, from ignorance of Mr. H.'s 
principles,’ or some defect in the application of them, that 
our French and German visitors are perpetually shocking 
our ears with their ** dis,” ** dat,” and ‘* t’oder,”” and ob- 
stinately persist in saying ** didder,” instead of ** thither,” 
for the thirty-thousandth time. However, when the new 
system shall have superseded every other, we may hope 
that all such unseemly corruptions will be exploded ; that 
no French sojourner then will talk of binding St. Paul with 
** tongs,” or degrade his fashionable friends into ‘* tin” 
men and *tin’” women ; that our Northumbrian brethren 
may overcome their burr, and speak of a ‘* romantic rural 
ride” so as to be understood by a Cockney; and that no 
luckless Englishman will hereafter lose his way in Wales, 
because he cannot make the natives comprehend that he 
wishes to go to Llandifrydog, Llanuwchllyn, or Llanfair- 
pwilgwyngyll. 

I was no less gratified with Mr. H.’s novel and enter- 
taining account of the origin of grammars and dictionaries. 
** Want of money makes me write,” was the frank confes- 
sion of our old friend Tim Bobbin; and the same is sup- 
posed to be the great stimulus of most of the book-makers 
in this book-nmaking gencration. Formerly, it seems, the 
cise was very different, as the monks, who (according to 
Mr. H.) were the never- sufficiently -to-be-reprobated inven- 
tors of the above pests of learning, took the mischievous 
pains to compile them,—not because they were poor, but 
because they were inordinately rich and lazy. Who does 
not see in this a melancholy confirmation of the old adage, 
that ** money is the root of all evil,” as well as an illustra- 
tion of Pope's celebrated couplet, 

——* Satan now is wiser than of yore, 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor?” 
As I rely implicitly upon this account, and am persuaded, 
moreover, that Mr. H. has all the literature of Greece and 
Rome at his fingers’ ends, I should be obliged to him, or 
aay of his partners, for some information on one or two 
points, respecting which I still feel a litle uncertainty. 
Many of your readers are probably aware that Mr. H., in 
his lectures, occasionally alludes to Cato’s acquiring Greek 
at the age of eighty, and informs us that he could not pos- 
sibly have done this in the absurd round-about method of 
our grammar schools; but that he mugt have learnt it, or, 
to speak more correctly, must have been taught it, on the 
Hamiltonian system, Now I find that Cato (quoted by Gel- 
lius) talks of certain ‘* glossaria,” or vocabularics, as ex- 
tant in his time; and IT grieve to ‘say it, because I fear it 
will lower him in Mr. H,’s estimation, there is some rea. 
son to suspect that he occasionally consul/edthem. I hope 
Mr. H. will be able to vindicate his memory from this re- 
proach ; but I fear it will not be so easy toacquit Cicero of 
being somewhat monkishly inclined. It is recorded of 
him, by Quintilian, that he had studied grammar, very 
diligently ; and, in one of his own rhetorical treatises, after 
speaking at some length on the government and construc. 





things we must learn by grammar.” Now I will thank 
Mr. H., or any body else who hapoens to be in the secret, 
to acquaint me who the monks were that composed the glos- 
saries and grammars used by Cato and Cicero; to what or- 
ders they chiefly belonged ; and whether any account of 
them is to be met with in the Ecclesiastical Histories? As 
for Julius Cesar, who wrote two books, ‘* De Analogia,” 
full of grammatical precepts about genders, cases, declen- 
sions, &c. &c. I should wish to inquire whether he was 
Grand Master of the Order of Knights Templars, as 1 
take it for granted that he must have been a military 
monk, and too ambitious to be satisfied with any subordi- 
nate situation.* With respect to Valerius Probus, Pau- 
sanias, Apollonius Dyscolus, and about fifty other gram- 
marians and lexicographers, Greek and Roman, who flou- 
rished and manufactured their pernicious commodities, 
from the first to the sixth century, I should be glad to 
know whether any of their miracles are recorded in the 
Acta Sanctorum, or any of their sufrings in the martyro- 
logies. I must ingenuously confess that I have not been 
able to meet with any thing of the kind in the course of 
my own reading, except some obscure intimations that 
one of them, called Priscian, frequently used to get his 
head broken, which, perhaps, Mr. H. will think was.no 
more than he deserved for his pains. 1 doubt not that the 
Catholic Board will make a handsome acknowledgment to 
Mr. H. for thus clearly proving the high antiquity of mo- 
nastic establishments. 

I am also happy to find that Mr. H. is likely to effect as 
great a revolution in logic as in philology. Of his im- 
provements in this science, he furnishes us with an admi- 
rable specimen in his demonstration that every existing 
dictionary is a tissue of errors, from beginning to end. 
‘* Had the authors,” says he, ** contented themselves with 
giving one signification to each word, that might possibly 
have been the right one; but, as they give at least twa, 
nothing can be more clear that oth are absolutely jfulse.” 
To me this reasoning is quite convincing; and my only 
fear is, lest some perverse people should stumble upon an 
unlucky application of it. A person might say, for exam- 
ple, ** I am desirous to acquire French, if I could be sure 
of meeting with a competent teacher; but I find that Mon- 
sicur P.... has one system and Mr. Hamilton another, dia- 
metrically opposite ; therefore I will not believe that either 
of them understands a word about the matter.” Doubt- 
less Mr. H. does not wish his argument to be pushed quite 
so far as this; and I hope he will take care to guard the 
public against any such mischievous perversion of his prin- 
ciple. For my own part, I cordially assent to his axiom, 
that words have only one meaning, and that it is very 
wrong to give them more; and I highly approve of the 
example afforded by Mr. H. himself, who, in his various 
translations, is careful never to offend by 100 much mean- 
ing. I also agree with him that translators have, hitherto, 
been very faulty in this respect; and that all performances of 
this sort (cacept his own) are very far from being so literal as 
they ought to be. We may trust, however, that such unwar- 
rantable license will be no longer tolerated; and that no 
one, for instance, who has to translate the sentence ** Z/ 
a ici un petit gargon qui a cing pains d’orge et deug petits 
poissonsamais qu'est ce de cela pour tant de gens 2” will 
dare to render it otherwise than ** He there has here a lit- 
tle boy, who has five breads of barley and two little fishes ; 
but what is this of that for so much of peoples?”-+ And 
let no caviller object that such phrases are not English ; 
for, admitting that at present they ure not, we must allow 
*¢ gu’ils meritent bien de Vetre ;*” and that, by thus natu- 
ralizing the idioms of all other languages, we shallfgreatly 


tion of words (avoiding solecisms, &c.) he adds ** All these | enrich and beautify our own. As I find that Spanish is 


one of the languages taught by Mr. H. I hope he will put 
his pupils on their guard against Cervantes, De Solis, and 
many other authors undeservedly called classical; who, in 
defiance of his precept to the contrary, have the audacity 
to use the same word in five, six, or even seven different 
acceptations. For example, they donot scruple to employ 
the single word ** achaque” to denote a fine or penalty, a 
fit of illness, an excuse, a matter or subject, a secret accu- 
sation, and a composition with smugglers,—just as a par- 
simonious country-gentleman makes his one man-servant 
perform the functions of butler, cook, gardiner, coachman, 
groom, and footman. There is algo another class of writers 
of whom I would seriously exhort all Hamiltonians to be- 
ware. Many of them have doubtless heard great praises 
of French cooks, and French cookery; and, after having 
had their fill of Moliere, Racine, and Fenelon, may pos 
sibly feel desirous to know what has been said by the most 
approved masters in the noble and useful art of eating. 
Now one Monsieur de Beauvilliers, and several of bis 
fraternity, practical cooks by profession, and authors of 
certain books called ‘* Le Cutsinier parfait,” ** Coure de 
Gostronomic,” &c. &c. not content with talking of * bif- 
stiks de mouton,” and “‘ ros bif d'agneau,” with torturing 
mince pies into ‘* misy paces,” and telling their misguided 
countrymen that a boiled round of beef, with turnips, is, 
in England, called ** ros-bif,” have, moreover, taken scan- 
dalous liberties with their own mother tongue. All Mr. 
H.'s pupils who have gone through a course of French, 
doubtless, know very well that ‘* ris” means a smile, 
** filet” a thread, ** barde” a bard or poet, ** paillasse” a 
straw bed, and ‘‘ cimier” a crest. How, then, must they 
stare, when the above-mentioned Epicurean philosophers 
direct them to make half-a-score different dishes of ** ris 
de veau” or smiles of a calf; to geason their gravies with 
‘¢ un filet,” i. e. a thread of vinegar; to truss their turkeys 
with ‘* des bardes,” or poets of bacon ; to put their ragouts 
to the fire in a ‘* paillasse,” or straw bed; and to cut their 
** bif-stiks” from a ‘*cimier de boeuf,”* or ox’s crest}! 
Surely those ‘* wicked cooks” deserve, like Heliogabalus’s, 
to be ** snused in boiling oil alive,” or at least to have their 
own books administered to them in sandwiches, for such 
flagrant violations of the propriety of language ! 

In conclusion, I would humbly suggest to Mr. H. that 
the leading principle of his system is capable of a much 
more extensive application than has everyet been attempted. 
At present, when a youth commences arithmetic, he must 
undergo the useless drudgery of learning numeration, and 
the four fundamental rules; and, if he advances tomathe- 
matics, he is compelled to waste a great deal of precious 
time upon definitions, axioms, and elementary proposi- 
tions. There is also another abuse, which calls still more 
loudly for reformation. A most preposterous practice has 
hitherto prevailed of making children begin their studies 
by learning the alphabet ; and thus the poor little innocents 
are tyrannically compelled to commit to memory the names 
of five or six and twenty Jettcrs, they neither know nor care 
why, and afterwards to spell, over and over again, a mul- 
titude of syllables, equally devoid of interest and meaning, 
to the great impediment of their progress, and the most se- 
rious detriment of their reasoning faculties. I trust, how- 
ever, that a new light has dawned upon this hitherto be- 
nighted world, and that the rising generation will not be 
subjected much longer to such odious, irrational, and into- 
lerable thraldom. Let us, then, gladly hail the approach- 
ing period, when the triumph of reason and Hamiltonian 
principles shall be complete; when the young arithmeti- 
cian, agreeably to the epic precept of entering at once ** in 
medias res,”’ shall be allowed to begin by ‘* figuring array’, 





® As Cwsar is said to have been a general, and to have spent 
a good deal of time in France, he may possibly have been ‘‘ Ge- 
neral des Truillans,” of the reformed order of St. Bernard. 

¢ Our continental neighbours have set‘us a laudable exam- 
ple of this strict verbal accuracy. In oneof their translations 
from Shakspeare they have converted ‘pale and woc-begone" 
into “ pale et douleur alles vous en,” together with a number of 





other renderings, equally correct and appropriate. 





® A friend of mine, having consulted his dictionary (which 
I have too much respect for Mr. Hamilton to think of attempt- 
ing) informs me that all the above French words are suscep- 
tible of a different interpretation,. ex. gr.—that ‘un rie de 
veau" is a sweet-bread, and “ un cimier de boeuf” not-an o2’s crest 
buta rump of becf. I.admit that, his, explanations .are very 
plausible, and have no great objection to accede to them, pro- 
vided they are sanctioned by my Magnus Apollo, Mr. Hamilton, 
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with the cube root and geometrical progression ; when the 
tyro in mathematics shall be straightway introduced to the 
sublimities of Newton’s Principia, or La Place’s Méca- 
nique Celeste ; and when no one, whose province it is to 
** teach the young idea how to shoot,” shall be so unrea- 
sonable as to require a child to know his letters before he 
begins to read. Yours, &c. 
Preston, Dec. 21, 1824. VERBEIENSIS. 


Fa 
TRANSLATIONS, &c. 
—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Srn,—Considering the great length to which the dis- 
cussion between Mr. Y. Z. and myself has already been 
extended, it is really a great pity that this gentleman 
should have wasted so much of his time in proving what 
wants no proof at all, and what I had voluntarily admitted 
in my very first letter, and repeated in my last; namely, 
that there are passages, in every language, which cannot be 
rendered in another with the same neatness and brevity. 

The extracts from Mr. Campbell may be very interest- 
ing to those who had not read them before; but they have 
certainly nothing to do with our cause. Mr. C. spoke as 
@ poet, and as a teacher of rhetoric; and, in both ca- 
pacities, he must often have experienced the superiority of 
conciseness, which the Latin idiom undoubtedly possesees, 
in many instances, over some of the modern. languages, 
particularly with regard to personal pronouns and ellipses ; 
and, if there were any necessity, or moral obligation, to 
translate literally, and yet with the brevity of the original, 
the complaint would be just: but where is that necessity, 
even for a poet? what should prevent him from giving 
another turn to the phrase, if that will better the effect in 
the language into which he translates? he is not obliged 
to undertake a task which he does not feel himself com- 
petent to complete ; and Mr. Campbell can scarcely have 
been serious when he said that dui saterent could only 
be Englished by—‘‘ provided they fill my belly.” 

Mottos ate, of course, difficult to translate ; because it 
is their very conciseness which has made them into mottos 
in the original language: those who brought them for- 
ward did so because they contained much sense in a small 
compass. Every nation has some expressions which it 
would be difficult for another to understand without ex- 
planation or elongation ; and the more a language is cul- 
tivated, the more it will become elegant and powerful. 
No modern nation has as yet equalled antiquity in that 
tespect, because none has as yet taken the same trouble 
with its native language whieh the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans took with theirs. The French have, indeed, taken 
some pains in that line, and their labours have not re- 
mained without reward; for they can now express many 
things with more delicacy than their neighbours, although 
their tongue is not naturally a rich one, and owes much 
more to art than to fulness. We are always talking and 
Writing about the ancients, but we do not imitate their 
practice. They exerted themselves in what interested 
them, and what lay before them; whereas we are always 
looking backwards, and think ourselves wonderfully clever 
when we can compose a few sentences in a dead language, 
whilst we neglectourown. How is it likely that we should 
learn to rival our predecessors, so long as we persist in 
continually repeating what they have said, and in 
even their very words and phrases? why should we not do 
what they have done, and act according to our situation ? 
¥. Z. labours very hard to prove that the English language 
is but a poor one, and yet he expresses himself very well in 
it: he will perhaps say that he owes that faculty to his 
stady of ancient literature; but if it were so, the effect must 
have been the same on his former antagonist, Z., and 
present assistant, Quotator ; but this is very far from being 
the case; and saying that his own style is infinitely supe- 
rior, is not paying him a compliment at all; it is medyo2 
acknowledging a fact. He has cultivated the language in 
which be writes, and he is hitneelf a living argument 
against the necessity of quoting; since he is never shert of 


expressions (rough or smooth) for what he wishes to say, 
either in prose or in vcrse. That he sometimes carries a 
little'too much sail, or too little ballast, in his excursions, 
is quite another affair; and he may alter that at his own 
convenience, and to his own great benefit. 

I cannot conceive why he should, all at once, work 
himself into such a passion, and why he should want to 
fight the whole battle over again from the very beginning. 
It almest appears as if his anger had been corked up for 
some time, and had unexpectedly escaped without his per- 
ceiving it; for he seems totally unaware of his fighting 
with a shadow, which fatigues him to no purpose. There 
is nothing in what he says about the study of Latin, and 
the education of the ladies, which has not already been 
answered or granted; and it is really an enigma to me 
why he should now (after two entervening letters) fly into 
a rage about what was never offensive at any time, since 
I had not only admitted that there was a pleasure in tran- 
slating for ladies, but had, according to his own decla- 
ration, considerably improved upon the subject ; so much 
80, indeed, that I found it necessary to cool his enthusiasm 
a little by adding the question—‘* Whether he was so 
very sure, that matters would nevcr take a worse course ?” 

With regard to the number of your male readers who 
understand Latin, I have expressed no doubt at all; and 
it is passing strange that Y. Z. should pretend to know 
my thoughts. 

He further gives the following words as extracted from one 
of my lettets :—** Well, Sir, let those who cannot write not 
make the attempt.”” But when and where did I say that? 
In what number, and in what page? If he will look at 
number 226, page 139, he will there find the following: 
—‘* I do not mean to say that he should be always 
ready to speak or to write with classical elegance; but I 
maintain that he should always try to do his best.” In 
the meantime, it is certainly true, that such people as are 
not obliged to write in public may let it alone, if they do 
not feel themselves competent to the task. 

I shall answer his paragraph about the draper, as soon 
as he will tell me what he means by the word honour, 
printed in italics; for I cannot, at present, attach any 
meaning to that; and, as I have but just shown that he 
ascribes to me a sentence which I never wrote, he cannot 
blame me for insisting on an explanation. 

His complaint about my harsh behaviour comes with a 
very bad grace from one whom you had introduced by 
saying that he was very severe, and who confirmed your 
opinion by confessing that he had intended to be even 
more bitter than the attacked person could imagine. I 
had no recourse to the dispute between Z. and him, 
but inasmuch as it served my argument, in showing the 
origin of the contest, which was certainly not carried on 
with gentleness on either side of the classical gentlemen, 
I had not attacked Y. Z., formy first letter was rather on 
his side; and he forced me to become his antagonist in my 
own defence. What then does he mean with all his fretting 
and foaming ? the language which he uses can only dis- 
grace himself, and I am sorry for it, because I really think 
him a man of parts and information, who allows his pas- 
sion to get the better of his judgment. He surely cannot 
expect that his blustering will bewilder the minds of your 
readers to such a degree, that they will allow him to bring to 
my door what he is now ashamed of having before his own. 
The jest, which I reprobated, was certainly an indecent one ; 
but it was he who brought it forward, and it stands in No. 
222, page 109. Let him scratch it out if he can, I have 
not the least objection. Before he boasts of his politeness 
towards me, he should also efface the following expressions, 
of which he will find no instance in my letters:—‘* Plun- 


‘dering and officious,” (before the 16th of November ;) 


—* sheer absurdity ;"—=** low humour ;"==‘* round and 
bold assertion ;”-—*‘* ridiculous reasons ;”«—** can any 
thing be more. absurd ;”——‘' unhandsome manner ;”— 
‘‘ wilful perversion ;”"—** most unnianly and ungentle. 
manly ;”—** defiling touch.” 

If he lays claim to gentle treatment, he should also 





practise it himself :—( Quod quis juris in alium statuit, co 
ipse utetur. )—Yours, Kc. ANTI-SUTOR. 
Liverpool, Jan. 4, 1825. 


Chit Chat. 


Caution for Christmas.—Ladies, let us entreat ye not 
to forget the damp and cold nights of this season. ware 
of balls. and midnight parties—or rather of the manner in 
which you quit them. * A stitch in time saves nine.” 
Cover your throat, ears, legs and feet well, before you 
tempt the keen blast, or col shower of two o'clock in the 
morning. Don’t be ashamed to draw a pair of worsted 
hose over your silk ones, nor blush to wrap yourself up in 
a great coat, should your shawl be too flimsy ; nay spurn 
not a ** drop o° brandy” when the clock warns you of 
your departure from the age meeting. These things— 
if you fear death or doctor’s bill.— Medical Adviser. 


An apothecary reproached an attorney with the number 
of strange words which the law indulged in, and, among 
others, asked what was meant by the words * Docking an 
entail ?” ** Why, doctor,” replied the lawyer, ‘* it is 
doing what you will not do with your patients; it is suffer- 
ing a recovery.” 

* The candles you sold me lagt were very bad,” said Suett 
to a tallow chandler. ‘ Indeed, sir, Iam very sorry for 
that.’ * Yes, sir, do you know they burnt to the middle, 
and would then burn no longer.’ * Good heavens, you 
surprise me ! what, sir, did they go out.’ ‘ No, sir, no; 
they burnt shorter.’ 


An Irish Judge noted for his parsimony, one day while 
mounted on a miserable half-starved Rosinante, met Joynt 
Parsons, whom (as knowing as horse flesh) he consulted 
as to the unfortunate condition of his ‘steed. * Sir,” says 
he, ** F have tried every thing with him that could be 
thought of, what would you recommend ?” ** Why,” re- 
plied the lawyer, ‘* it is hard to say; but has your Lord- 
ship ever tried him with a feed of oats ?” 


At the eoronation of the Emperors of China it was cus- 
tomary to present them wii sorts of marbles, and 
of different colcurs, by the hand of a mason, who was 
then to address the new Emperor to this purpose : 

** Choose, mighty Sir, under which of these stones, 
Your pleasure is that we should lay your bones.” 
They brought him patterns for his grave-stone, that the 























pros t of death might contain his hts within the 
ue bounds of modesty and moderation in the midst of his 
new honours. 





Personal Security.—* Will you do me a favour,” says 
young George Brooks to his wealthy friend, Simon Han- 
son. ‘* What is it, George?” says Hanson. ** I wish 
you to lend me a hun pounds, Sir,” replics George. 
** Call at my counting-house,” rejoined Hanson. George 
was not long in paying his respects. ‘* What security can 
you give me, young gentlemen?” ‘* My own nal 
security, Sir.” ** Very well; get in here,” says Hanson, 
lifting up the lid of a large iron-chest. ** Get in there !” 
exclaimed George in astonishment ; ‘* what for?” ** Why, 
that is the place where I always keep my securities.” 


When to leave eff Drinking.—When you feel particu. 
larly desirous of having another glass, tose off ; you have 
had enough. When you look at a distant object, and 
one to see two, leave off; you have had too much, 

en you knock over your glass, spill your wine upon 
the table, or are unable to recollect the words of a son 

you _ en in the habit of singing for the last dozen 

ears, leave the company; you are getting troublesome. 

hen you nod in the chair, fall oves ti Leuthene, 4 
ee our pesgnenes shoulder, go to bed; you are 


Caution against a ight Woman.—In Berrow’s Worces- 
ter Journal is an advertisement from a deserted husband 
cautioning the tradesmen of that city against giving big 
wife, Mary Annc, credit for any article whatever, ‘ag 
she has an ample allowance for clothes and pocket. money. 
He thus describes her :—** The said Mary Anne Corti 
is between forty and fifty years of age, a fair, fat, flori 
complexion, and weighs seventeen stone !”” 

Dean Cooper, of Durham, who was saving of his 
wine, descanting one day on the ex iene switiounes 
of a man who was blind, that the fellow 
could see no more than ‘ that 1.4 I do not wore 
der at all, Sir,” replied Mr. Drake (a minor canon) * for 














we have seen no more than ‘ that bottle’ all the afternoon ! 4 
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ON THE HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 
—<—__—- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$1m,—Having recently attended one of those lectures in 
which Mr. Hamilton is kindly undertaking to open the 
eyes of mankind on the subject of education, I take the 
liberty of offering to you a few desultory thoughts, on 
what appear to me to be the chief beauties and advantages 
of his system. I must do him the justice to own that I 
am thoroughly convinced of the superiority of being taught, 
over the present absurd method of learning; for he has 
certainly taught me a variety of things which I should 
never have discovered by my own study. Among other 
novel and interesting matters, I am particularly delighted 
with the information that ‘the simple sounds of al/ Jan- 
guages are the same ;”” and that no one who speaks Eng- 
lish need experience any difficulty in pronouncing Arabic, 
Russian, or any other language on the face of the earth. 
As I presume that other nations enjoy the same facilities 
as ourselves, it is, doubtless, from ignorance of Mr. H.’s 
principles,'or some defect in the application of them, that 
our French and German visitors are perpetually shocking 
our ears with their ** dis,” ** dat,” and ‘* t’oder,”’ and ob- 
stinately persist in saying ** didder,”’ instead of ** thither,” 
for the thirty-thousandth time. However, when the new 
system shall have superseded every other, we may hope 
that all such unseemly corruptions will be exploded; that 
no French sojourner then will talk of binding St. Paul with 
‘* tongs,” or degrade his fashionable friends into ‘* tin” 
men and tin’? women 3 that our Northumbrian brethren 
may overcome their burr, and speak of a ‘* romantic rural 
ride” so as to be understood by a Cockney; and that no 
luckless Englishman will hereafter lose his way in Wales, 
because he cannot make the natives comprehend that he 
wishes to go to Llandifrydog, Llanuwchllyn, or Llanfair- 
pwilgwyngyll. 

I was no less gratified with Mr. H.’s novel and enter. 
taining account of the origin of grammars and dictionaries. 
*+ Want of money makes me write,” was the frank confes- 
sion of our old friend Tim Bobbin; and the same is sup- 
posed to be the great stimulus of most of the book-makers 
in this book-mmaking gencration. Formerly, it seems, the 
cise was very different, as the monks, who (according to 
Mr. H.) were the never- sufficiently -to- be-reprobated inven- 
tors of the above pests of learning, took the mischievous 
pains to compile them,—not because they were poor, but 
because they were inordinately rich and lazy. Who does 
not see in this a melancholy confirmation of the old adage, 
that ** money is the root of all evil,” as well as an illustra- 
tion of Pope's celebrated couplet, 

——~** Satan now is wiser than of yore, 
Ard tempts by making rich, not making poor?” 
As! rely implicitly upon this account, and am persuaded, 
moreover, that Mr. H. has all the literature of Greece and 
Rome at his fingers’ ends, I should be obliged to him, or 
any of his partners, for some inforgiation on one or two 
points, respecting which I still feel a lithe uncertainty. 
Many of your readers are probably aware that Mr. H., in 
his lectures, occasionally alludes to Cato’s acquiring Greek 
at the age of eighty, and informs us that he could not pos- 
s bly have done this in the absurd round-about method of 
our grammar schools; but that he mugt have learnt it, or, 
to speak more correctly, must have been taught it, on the 
Hamiltonian system. Now I find that Cato (quoted by Gel- 
lius) talks of certain ** glossaria,” or vocabularics, as ex- 
tant in his time; and T grieve to ‘say it, because I fear it 
will lower him in Mr. H,’s estimation, there is some reae 
son to suspect that he occasionally consulied them. I hope 
Mr. H. will be able to vindicate his memory from this re- 
proach ; but I fear it will not be so easy toacquit Cicero of 
being somewhat monkishly inclined. It is recorded of 
him, by Quintilian, that he had studied grammar, very 
diligently ; and, in one of his own rhetorical treatises, after 
speaking at some length on the government and construc. 





tion of words (avoiding solecisms, &c.) he adds ** All these 
things we must learn by grammar.” Now I will thank 
Mr. H., or any body else who hapnens to be in the secret, 
to acquaint me who the monks were that composed the glos- 
saries and grammars used by Cato and Cicero; to what or- 
ders they cniefly belonged ; and whether any account of 
them is to be met with in the Ecclesiastical Histories? As 
for Julius Cesar, who wrote two books, ‘* De Analogia,” 
full of grammatical precepts about genders, cases, declen- 
sions, &c. &c. I should wish to inquire whether he was 
Grand Master of the Order of Knights Templars, as 1 
take it for granted that he must have been a military 
monk, and too ambitious to be satisfied with any subordi- 
nate situation.* With respect to Valerius Probus, Pau- 
sanias, Apollonius Dyscolus, and about fifty other gram- 
marians and lexicographers, Greek and Roman, who flou- 
rished and manufactured their pernicious commodities, 
from the first to the sixth century, I should be glad to 
know whether any of their miracles are recorded in the 
Acta Sanctorum, or any of their sufzrings in the martyro- 
logies. I must ingenuously confess that I have not been 
able to meet with any thing of the kind in the course of 
my own reading, except some obscure intimations that 
one of them, called Priscian, frequently used to get his 
head broken, which, perhaps, Mr. H. will think was.no 
more than he deserved for his pains. 1 doubt not that the 
Catholic Board will make a handsome acknowledgment to 
Mr. H. for thus clearly proving the high antiquity of mo- 
nastic establishments. 

I am also happy to find that Mr. H. is likely to effect as 
great a revolution in logic as in philology. Of his im- 
provements in this science, he furnishes us with an admi- 
rable specimen in his demonstration that every existing 
dictionary is a tissue of errors, from beginning to end. 
‘* Had the authors,” says he, ** contented themselves with 
giving one signification to each word, that might possibly 
have been the right one; but, as they give at least twa, 
nothing can be more clear that both are absolutely fulse.” 
To me this reasoning is quite convincing; and my only 
fear is, lest some perverse people should stumble upon an 
unlucky application of it. A person might say, for exam- 
ple, ** I am desirous to acquire French, if I could be sure 
of meeting with a competent teacher; but I find that Mon- 
sicur P.... has one system and Mr. Hamilton another, dia- 
metrically opposite ; therefore I will not believe that either 
of them understands a word about the matter.” Doubt- 
less Mr. H. does not wish his argument to be pushed quite 
so far as this; and I hope he will take care to guard the 
public against any such mischievous perversion of his prin- 
ciple. For my own part, I cordially assent to his axiom, 
that words have only one meaning, and that it is very 
wrong to give them more; and I highly approve of the 
example afforded by Mr. H. himself, who, in his various 
translations, is careful never to offend by 400 much mean- 
ing. I also agree with him that translators have, hitherto, 
been very faulty in this respect; and that all performances of 
this sort (cacept his own) are very far from being so literal as 
they ought to be. We may trust, however, that such unwar- 
rantable license will be no longer tolerated; and that no 
one, for instance, who has to translate the sentence ** Z/ 
a ici un petit gargon quia cing pains d’orge et deug petits 
poissonsamais qu’cst ce de cela pour tant de gens 2" will 
dare to render it otherwise than ** He there has here a lit- 
tle boy, who has five breads of barley and two little fishes ; 
but what is this of that for so much of peoples?” And 
let no caviller object that such phrases are not English ; 
for, admitting that at present they ure not, we must allow 
‘+ qu’ils meritent bien de U'etre ;” and that, by thus natu- 
ralizing the idioms of all other languages, we shallfgreatly 


enrich and beautify our own. As I find that Spanish is 
one of the languages taught by Mr. H. I hope he will put 
his pupils on their guard against Cervantes, De Solis, and 
many other authors undeservedly called classical ; who, in 
defiance of his precept to the contrary, have the audacity 
to use the same word in five, six, or even seven different 
acceptations. For example, they donot scruple to employ 
the single word ‘* achague” to denote a fine or penalty, a 
fit of illness, an excuse, a matter or subject, a secret accu- 
sation, and a composition with smugglers,—just as a par- 
simonious country-gentleman makes his one man-servant 
perform the functions of butler, cook, gardiner, coachman, 
groom, and footman. There is also another class of writers 
of whom I would seriously exhort all Hamiltonians to be- 
ware. Many of them have doubtless heard great praises 
of French cooks, and French cookery; and, after having 
had their fill of Moliere, Racine, and Fenelon, may pos 
sibly feel desirous to know what has been said by the most 
approved masters in the noble and useful art of eating. 
Now one Monsieur de Beauvilliers, and several of his 
fraternity, practical cooks by profession, and authors of 
certain books called ‘* Le Cutsinier parfait,” ** Coure de 
Gostronomic,” &c. &c. not content with talking of ** bife 
stiks de mouton,” and “‘ ros bif d'agneau,” with torturing 
mince pies into ‘‘ misy paes,” and telling their misguided 
countrymen that a boiled round of beef, with turnips, is, 
in England, called ‘* ros-bi7,” have, moreover, taken scane 
dalous liberties with their own mother tongue. All Mr. 
H.’s pupils who have gone through a course of French, 
doubtless, know very well that ‘* ris means a smile, 
“filet” a thread, ‘* barde” a bard or poet, ** paillasse” a 
straw bed, and ‘‘cimier” a crest. How, then, must they 
stare, when the above-mentioned Epicurean philosophers 
direct them to make half-a-score different dishes of ** ris 
de veau” or smiles of a calf; to geason their gravies with 
6 un filet,” i. e. a thread of vinegar; to truss their turkeys 
with **des bardes,” or poets of bacon ; to put their ragouts 
to the fire in a ** paillasse,” or straw bed; and‘to cut their 
‘‘ bif-stiks” from a ‘*cimier de boeuf,” or ox's crest !! 
Surely those ‘* wicked cooks” deserve, like Heliogabalus’s, 
to be ** soused in boiling oil alive,” or at least to have their 
own books administered to them in sandwiches, for such 
flagrant violations of the propriety of language ! 

In conclusion, I would humbly suggest to Mr. H. that 
the leading principle of his system is capable of a much 
more extensive application than has everyet been attempted. 
At present, when a youth commences arithmetic, he must 
undergo the useless drudgery of learning numeration, and 
the four fundamental rules ; and, if he advances tomathe- 
matics, he is compelled to waste a great deal of precious 
time upon definitions, axioms, and elementary proposi- 
tions. There is also another abuse, which calls still more 
loudly for reformation. A most preposterous practice has 
hitherto prevailed of making children begin their studies 
by learning the alphabet ; and thus the poor little innocents 
are tyrannically compelled to commit to memory the names 
of five or six and twenty dettcrs, they neither know nor care 
why, and afterwards to spell, over and over again, a mul- 
titude of syllables, equally devoid of interest and meaning, 
to the great impediment of their progress, and the most se- 
rious detriment of their reasoning faculties. I trust, how- 
ever, that a new light has dawned upon this hitherto be- 
nighted world, and that the rising generation will not be 
subjected much longer to such odious, irrational, and into- 
lerable thraldom. Let us, then, gladly hail the approach- 
ing period, when the triumph of reason and Hamiltonian 
principles shall be complete; when the young arithmeti- 
cian, agreeably to the epic precept of entering at once ** in 
medias res,” shall be allowed to begin by ** figuring away’, 





® As Cesar is said to have been a general, and to have spent 
a good deal of time in France, he may possibly have been “ Ge- 
neral des Truillans,” of the reformed order of St. Bernard. 

+ Our continental neighbours have set‘us a laudable exam- 
ple of this strict verbal accuracy. In oneof their translations 
from Shakspeare they have converted ‘pale and woe-begone" 
into “ pale et doulcur alles vous en,” together with a number of 
other renderings, equally correct and appropriate. 





* A friend of mine, having consulted his dictionary (which 
I have too much respect for Mr. Hamilton to think of attempt- 
ing) informs me that all the above French words are suscep- 
tible of a different interpretation, ex. gr.—that “‘ un ris de 
veau" is a sweet-bread, and “ un cimier de boeuf” not-an oz’s crest 
buta rump of beef. I admit that his, explanations are very 
plausible, and have no great objection to accede to them, pro- 
vided they are sanctioned by my Magnus Apollo, Mr. Hamilton, 
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with the cube root and geometrical progression ; when the 
tyro in mathematics shall be straightway introduced to the 
sublimities of Newton’s Principia, or La Place’s Méca- 
nique Celeste ; and when no one, whose province it is to 
** teach the young idea how to shoot,” shall be so unrea- 
sonable as to require a child to know his letters before he 
begins to read. Yours, &c. 

Preston, Dec. 21, 1824 VERBEIENSIS. 


EEE 
TRANSLATIONS, &c. 
—_— 


TO THE EDITOR. 

§1rn,—Considering the great length to which the dis- 
eussion between Mr. Y. Z. and myself has already been 
extended, it is reslly a great pity that this gentleman 
should have wasted so much of his time in proving what 
wants no proof at all, and what I had voluntarily admitted 
in my very first letter, and repeated in my last; namely, 
that there are passages, in every language, which cannot be 
rendered in another with the same neatness and brevity. 

The extracts from Mr. Campbell may be very interest- 
ing to those who had not read them before; but they have 
certainly nothing to do with our cause. Mr. C. spoke as 
@ poet, and as a teacher of rhetoric; and, in both Cae 
pacities, he must often have experienced the superiority of 
conciseness, which the Latin idiom undoubtedly possesses, 
in many instances, over some of the modern. languages, 
particularly with regard to personal pronouns and ellipses ; 
and, if there were any necessity, or moral obligation, to 
translate literally, and yet with the brevity of the original, 
the complaint would be just: but where is that necessity, 
even for a poet? what should prevent him from giving 
another turn to the phrase, if that will better the effect in 
the language into which he translates? he is not obliged 
to undertake a task which he does not feel himself com- 
petent to complete; and Mr. Campbell can scarcely have 
been écrious when he said that dum saturent could only 
be Englished by—*‘ provided they fill my belly.” 

Mottos ate, of course, difficult to translate ; because it 
is their very conciseness which has made them into mottos 
in the original language: those who brought them for- 
ward did so because they contained much sense in a small 
compass. Every nation has some expressions which it 
would be difficult for another to understand without ex- 
planation or elongation ; and the more a language is cul- 
tivated, the more it will become elegant and powerful. 
No modern nation has as yet equalled antiquity in that 
respect, because none haé as yet taken the same trouble 
with its native language which the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans took with theirs. The French have, indeed, taken 
some pains in that line, and their labours have not re- 
mained without reward; for they can now express many 
things with more delicacy than their neighbours, although 
theirs tongue is not naturally a rich one, and owes much 

"more to art than to fulness. We are always talking and 
Writing about the ancients, but we do not imitate their 
practice. They exerted themselves in what interested 
them, and what lay before them; whereas we are always 
looking backwards, and think ourselves wonderfully clever 
when we can compose a few sentences in a dead language, 
whilst we neglectourown. How is it likely that we should 
learn to rival our predecessors, so long as we persist in 
continually repeating what they have said, and in using 
even their very words and phrases ? why should we not do 
what they have done, and act according to our situation ? 
¥. Z. labours very hatd to prove that the English language 
is but a poor one, and yet he expresses himself very well in 
its he will perhaps say that he owes that faculty to his 
stady of ancient literature; but if it were so, the effect must 
have been the same on his former antagonist, Z., and 
present assistant, Quotator ; but this is very far from being 
the case; and saying that his own style is infinitely supe- 
rior, is not paying him a compliment at all; it is medjoz 
acknowledging a fact. He has cultivated the language in 
which he writes, and he is himeelf a living argument 
against the necessity of quoting; since he is never short of 





expressions (rough or smooth) for what he wishes to say, 
either in prose or in verse. That he sometimes carries a 
little too much sail, or too little ballast, in his excursions, 
is quite another affair; and he may alter that at his own 
convenience, and to his own great benefit. 

I cannot conceive why he should, all at once, work 
himself into such a passion, and why he should want to 
fight the whole battle over again from the very beginning. 
It almost appears as if his anger had been corked up for 
some time, and had unexpectedly escaped without his per- 
ceiving it; for he seems totally unaware of his fighting 
with a shadow, which fatigues him to no purpose. There 
is nothing in what he says about the study of Latin, and 
the education of the ladies, which has not already been 
answered or granted; anc. it is really an enigma to me 
why he should now (after two entervening letters) fly into 
a rage about what was never offensive at any time, since 
I had not only admitted that there was a pleasure in tran- 
slating for ladies, but had, according to his own decla- 
ration, considerably improved upon the subject ; so much 
80, indeed, that I found it necessary to cool his enthusiasm 
a little by adding the question—‘* Whether he was so 
very sure, that matters would nevcr take a worse course ?” 

With regard to the number of your male readers who 
understand Latin, I have expressed no doubt at all; and 
it is passing strange that Y. Z. should pretend to know 
my thoughts. 

He further gives the following words as extracted from one 
of my letters :—** Well, Sir, let those who cannot write not 
make the attempt.” But when and where did I say that? 
In what number, and in what page? If he will look at 
number 226, page 139, he will there find the following: 
—‘* I do not mean to say that he should be always 
ready to speak or to write with classical elegance; but I 
maintain that he should always try to do his best.” In 
the meantime, it is certainly true, that such people as are 
not obliged to write in public may let it alone, if they do 
not feel themselves competent to the task. 

I shall answer his paragraph about the draper, as soon 
as he will tell me what he means by the word honour, 
printed in italics; for I cannot, at present, attach any 
meaning to that; and, as I have but just shown that he 
ascribes to me a sentence which I never wrote, he cannot 
blame me for insisting on an explanation. 

His complaint about my harsh behaviour comes with a 
very bad grace from one whom you had introduced by 
saying that he was very severe, and who confirmed your 
opinion by confessing that he had intended to be even 
more bitter than the attacked person could imagine. I 
had no recourse to the dispute between Z. and him, 
but inasmuch as it served my argument, in showing the 
origin of the contest, which was certainly not carried on 
with gentleness on either side of the classical gentlemen, 
I had not attacked Y. Z., formy first letter was rather on 
his side; and he forced me to become his antagonist in my 
own defence. What then does he mean with all his fretting 
and foaming ? the language which he uses can only dis- 
grace himself, and I am sorry for it, becauseI really think 
him a man of parts and information, who allows his pas- 
sion to get the better of his judgment. He surely cannot 
expect that his blustering will bewilder the minds of your 
readers to such a degree, that they will allow him to bring to 
my door what he is now ashamed of having before his own. 
The jest, which I reprobated, was certainly an indecent one ; 
but it was he who brought it forward, and it stands in No. 
222, page 109. Let him scratch it out if he can, § have 
not the least objection. Before he boasts of his politeness 
towards me, he should also efface the following expressions, 
of which he will find no instance in my letters: Plun- 
dering and officious,” (before the 16th of November ;) 
—* sheer absurdity ;”—** low humour ;"=“* round and 
bold assertion ;”-—** ridiculous reasons ;"==—-“‘ can any 
thing be more. absurd ;”-—** unhandsome manner ;”— 


** wilful perversion ;”—‘* most unmanly and ungentle- | pong 


manly ;”—** defiling touch.” 
If he lays claim to gentle treatment, he should also 








practise it himself :—( Quod quis juris in alium statuit, co 
ipse utetur. )—Yours, &c. ANTI-SUTOR. 
Liverpool, Jan. 4, 1825. 


Chit Chat. 


Caution for Christmas.—Ladies, let us entreat ye not 
to forget the damp and cold nights of this season. ware 
of balls and midnight parties—or rather of the manner in 
which you quit them. ‘ A stitch in time saves nine.” 
Cover your throat, ears, legs and feet well, before you 
tempt the keen blast, or col shower of two o'clock in the 
morning. Don’t be ashamed to draw a pair of worsted 
hose over your silk ones, nor blush to wrap yourself up in 
a great coat, should your shawl be too flimsy ; nay spurn 
not a ** drop o° brandy” when the clock warns you of 
your departure from the merry meeting. ‘These things— 
if you fear death or doctor's bill. — Medical Adviser. 


An apothecary reproached an attorney with the number 
of strange words which the !aw indulged in, and, among 
others, asked what was meant by the words ** Docking an 
entail?” ‘* Why, doctor,” replied the lawyer, ‘* it is 
doing what you will not do with your patients; it is suffer- 
ing a recovery.” 

* The candles you sold me lagt were very bad,” said Suett 
to a tallow chandler. ‘ Indeed, sir, Iam very sorry for 
that.” * Yes, sir, do you know they burnt to the middle, 
and would then burn no longer.’ * Good heavens, you 
surprise me ! what, sir, did they go out.’ * No, sir, no; 
they burnt shorter.’ 




















An Irish Judge noted for his parsimony, one day while 
mounted on a miserable half-starved Rosinante, met Joynt 
Parsons, whom (as knowing as horse flesh) he consulted 
as to the unfortunate condition of his steed. * Sir,” says 
he, ** I have tried ee thing with him that could be 
thought of, what would you recommend ?” ** Why,” re- 
plied the lawyer, ** it is hard to say; but has your Lord- 
ship ever tried him with a feed of oats?” 


At the eoronation of the Emperors of China it was cus- 
tomary to present them with several sorts of marbles, and 
of different colcurs, by the hand of a mason, who was 
then to address the new Emperor to this purpose : 

* Choose, mighty Sir, under which of these stones, 
Your pleasure is that we should lay your bones.” 
They brought him patterns for his grave-stone, that the 
proapect of death might contain his hts within the 
ue bounds of modesty and moderation in the midst of his 
new honours. 








Personal Security.—** Will you do me a favour,” says 
young George Brooks to his wealthy friend, Simon Hane 
son. ** What is it, George?” says Hanson. * I wish 
you to lend me a hun pounds, Sir,” replics George. 
** Call at my counting-house,” rejoined Hanson. George 
was not long in paying his respects. ** What security can 
you give me, young gentlemen?” ‘ My own personal 
security, Sir.” ‘* Very well; get in here,” says Hanson, 
lifting up the lid of a large iron-chest. ** Get in there !” 
exclaimed George in astonishment ; ‘* what for?” ** Why, 
that is the place where I always keep my securities.” 


When to leave eff Drinking.——When you feel particu. 
larly desirous of having another glass, leave off; you have 
had enough. When you look at a distant object, and 
_— to see two, leave off; you have had too much, 

en you knock over your glass, spill your wine upon 
the table, or are unable to recollect the words of a song 
you have been in the habit of singing for the last dozen 
ears, leave the company; you are getting troublesome. 
hen you nod in the chair, fall over the earth-rug, or 
lurch on your pqapbent's shoulder, go to bed; you are 
drunk,.—-Economist. 


Caution against a ight Woman.—In Berrow’s Worces- 
ter Journal is an advertisement from a deserted husband 
cautioning the tradesmen of that city against giving bis 
wife, Mary Anne, credit for any article whatever, ‘ag 
she has an ample allowance for clothes and pocket. money.” 
He thus describes her:—** The said Mary Anne Corfield 
is between forty and fifty years of age, a fair, fat, florid 
complexion, and weighs seventeen stone !” 


Dean Cooper, of Durham, who was very saving of his 
wine, descanting one day on the ex performance 
of a men who was blind, remarked that the fellow 
see no more than * that bottle !”.* I do not wore 
der at all, Sir,” replied Mr. Drake (a minor canon) ‘* for 
we have seen no more than ‘ thas bottle’ all the afternoon ! 4 
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THE MARKET QUADRILLE, 


Being one of a series latcly composed, but not yet published, by Mr. P. STUBBS, Tcacher of Music, Liverpool. 


Near the gate of our market-place a poor girl stands singing ‘* Here's nice shoe-blacking, two balls a penn 
Mr. Stubbs'’s attention, form the theme of this quadrille. 


—- 


ye two balls a penny,” &c. Her tones, which attracted 





333 

















Dive la Banqatelle. 


‘* In order to employ one part of this life in serious and important 
occupations, it is necessary to spend another in mere amuse- 
ments.” Joun Locks. 

“* There ts a time to laugh and a time to weep.”—SOLOMON. 





SOLUTION TO RECREATION VI. 


a v ¢ This trick is performed by 
interposing between the 

Ce gS white ball and that near the 
® pocket, the slender part of 

be ploced parallel to" the 

Pp el to the 

a side of the cule, at the dis- 

1 tance of two or three inches 


trom the black ball. It must be held down firmly to the 
table to prevent its shaking. ‘Then if the ball (1) be struck 
forwards towards the pocket, it will hop over the black 
ball, and fall into the pocket without disturbing the black 
ball. A very few trials will enable any person to ascere 
tain the distance of the black ball from the pocket, 
as wel] as that of the cue or mace over which the 
white bull This feat, like the other, may be 
done by substituting marbles for the billiard balls, and 
the barrel of a _ or a pencil, &c. as the barrier over 
which the marble must hop. ‘The pocket is unnecessary, 
and the trick will be esa to drive the white marble (1) 
over the side of the table, without disturbing the black 





marble; the two marbles, and the part of the table over 
which the white one passes, being all in a right line. 
RECREATION VII. 

One man, boy, or young lady, holding a glass of wine 
or water in one hand, at arm’s length, may drink the 
wine or water, although half a dozen strong men shall 
endeavour to prevent it, by holding his or her arm.—Q. 
How is this to be done. 

RECREATION VIII. 

Take three pieces of apple, or bread, &c. and place 
them on a table, in a row, about a foot or eighteen inches 
asunder, and place a hat over each. Then lifting up each 
hat in turn, put each piece of apple, bread, &c. into your 
mouth, and swallow it. The hats must be carefully re- 
placed in their original position. When this is done, the 
trick is, to bring the identical three pieces of apple, bread, 
&c. instantly under any one of the hats which the company 
may fix upon. 

SOLUTIONS TO THE CONUNDRUMS &c. IN OUR LAST. 
7. There are capers cut round it. 
8. He has many rents. 
9. Because he is a person of little waste (waist. ) 

10. They are laid. 

11. It is a cough-fee (coffee!) 

12. To dye (die) well. 


18. The units 987654321 added together amount to 45 
Ditto 123456789 amount to......0. eceessoccses 45 


And the units 864197532 added together produce 45 





14. Abstemiously—Facetiously. 

15. Glass—lass—ass. 

¢& We have received also the following whimsical solu- 
tion from M. Take 45 pounds from 45 guineas, and 45 
shillings will remain. 

NEW CONUNDRUMS, BY BATHOS. 

16. Why is a man who spoils a bowl of punch in the 
mixing like a fragrant flower ? 

17. Why is cabinet-maker’s workshop like a pigeon- 
house ? 

18. Why is a barber like a Pe ? 

19. Why does a young girl admiring herself in a mir- 
ror resemble that mirror ? 

20. It is generally supposed that madness is confined to 
animals—is there any instance in the vegetable world in 
which it prevails to a greater extent, and is fatal ? 


CHARADE, BY LITTLE MISERY. 
a. first is most frequently used by the fair, 
W 


en arranging their dress, ox when dressing their hair; . 


My second each morning by nurse is brought out, 
When her master’s laid up in a &t of the gout; 
When together you’ve joined my first and my second 





There appears what by females most useful is reckoned. 
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‘LINES WRITTEN ON THE 25th OF DECEMBER, 1824. 
— 
Cease, cease ye bells your merry chime 
On the breeze so gladsome swelling, 
For this for mirth no fitting time 
When the bell of death is knelling. 


Cold in its winding sheet is laid 
The corse, so peaceful sleeping ; 

And they have smoothed the narrow bed, 
And the mourners watch are keeping. 


Take, take away those garlands bright, 
The misletoe, and holly; 

Oh! how abhorred the festive rite, — 
The masquerade of folly ! 


For weeping eyes look swollen and dim, 
And sobs with prayers are blending; 

And solemn peals the parting hymn, 
From vaulted roofs ascending ! 


~ at such an hour, oh! how the tone 
Of joyous revel telling, 
Seems as it mocked the hollow groan, 
The heart bereaved high swelling! 


Silence and night the mourner loves 
When woe alone is waking; 

When not a breeze the pine tree moves, 
Nora sound the calm is breaking! 


Silence and night the mourner loves, 
For then, on heaven reposing, 

Through realms unseen the spirit roves, 
There all its griefs composing ! 


Silence and night the mourner loves, 
The time serene and holy, 

When faith through blissful Eden roves, 
Forgot the world of folly !, 


Silence and night for heaven prepare, 
Celestial visions waking; 

The still small voice of love is there, 
Our mortal fetters breaking! 


Silence and night to grief are dear, 
For then no more dark brooding, 

The soul pours out itself in prayer, 
No earth-born thoughts intruding ! 


Forbear, forbear, ye merry bells, 
For the knell of death is ringing; 

And the orphan heart with anguish swells, 
And the choristers loud are singing ! 


Forbear, forbear, ye merry bells, 
No garlands here are glowing; 

Mere melancholy pensive dwells, 
And tears uncheck’d are flowing. 


Ye merry, merry bells give o'er, 
Why barb the dart of sorrow? 

Oh! can your mirth the dead restore, 
Or give the grave its morrow. 


Away, ye sights and sounds of mirth, 
Ye mad the brain, or nearly; 
For, withering on the lap of earth, 
Lies her beloved sincerely ! 
Liverpool. G. 





TRANSLATION OF “LA GLOIRE MILITAIRE.” 


—__— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I have ventured (perhaps rashly) to send you a 
translation of ‘* La Gloire Militaire,” which appeared in 
your last Kaleidoscope: if it be passable, be pleased to 
accept of it ; if not, pardon the temerity of—Yours, &c. 

Edge-hill, December 31, 1824 INQUIRER. 


MILITARY GLORY. 


Vain youth, why seek Mars’ stormy field, 

In prime of life, that life to yield 
Where glory bids thee come? 

That death, which there, neath glory’s guise, 

Molds to thy view her glittering prize, 
Unsought, is found at home! 

Tell us, ye heroes, what avail 

Your gaudy trappings, shining mai), 
Our dazzled eyes that meet? 

When gain’d, at length, is glory’s prize, 

Midst toils, alas! like dust it flies, 
Raised by your horse's feet! 





ANOTHER. 


Young gallant soldier tell the charms 
That lure thee thus, ’mid war's alarms, 
To seek for death in Glory’s arms, 
Reckless of all its pain: 
The death thou woo’st as Glory’s mead 
Would fall far gentler on thy head 
When stretched upon thy peaceful bed 
Than on the battle plain ! 
Vain is the pomp of martial pride, 
Where the proud banner flaunting wide, 
And gleaming arms, mid battle’s tide, 
Mock the dim sunbeams’ red! 
_ Fame’s star, that dazzled thy young eyes, 
“Has set, and memory of it dies 
Ere sinks the cloud of dust that flies, 
Beneath thy charger’s tread. 
Fairfeld, near Manchester. J. H. &. 


oo 


There is something very striking in the following trans- 
lation, although the versification is extremely irregular. 
This may perhaps be the result of design rather than of 
carelessness; but we confess we should have preferred the 
piece had the ordinary rules of poetical composition. been 
more strictly adhered to. We are assured by our corres- 
pondent, that the translation is original; but we cannot 
divest ourselves of the impression that we have met with 
an English version of the story before. —Edit. Kal. 


THE GLOVE. 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER.) 
King Francis is sitting to view the sight 
Of beasts, urged on with beasts tu fight, 
In fierce and bloody fray , 
And his Knights and his Nobles surround him, 
And on the balconies around him 
Sit the Ladies in bright array. 


Then the King gave a sign with his hand, 
And the mouth of a den opened wide, 
And a Lion, with shaggy hide, 

Stalked in, with an air of command: 

And with disdain, 

He looked around, 
Then yawned, and shook his main, 
And stretched him on the ground. 


The King gave a signal again, 
And into the midst of the ring, 
With a wild and ferocious spring, 
A Tiger leaped out from his den. 
But when the Lion he perceived, 
He lashed his tail in ire; 
Loud was the growl he heaved, 
And his eyeballs darted fire. 





Three times he slunk around 
The Lion, growling low, 
And eying askance the foe, 

He crouched upon the ground. 


The King gave a signal once more, 

And fierce, and all foaming with rage, 
And longing to revel in gore, 

Two Leopards leaped out from their cage. 
The Tiger rose ready to kill, 

And the Lion roared aloud— 
Again the arena was still, 

Save the murmuring voice of the crowd. 


Then from amongst the female band, 
That sat around the King, 

A glove from fair and noble hand 
Dropped down into the ring. 


And with a high disdainful air, 
To where the brave Delorges stood, 
Turned Kunigunda, proud, but fair; 
“Sir Knight,” she said, “‘ dar’st thou make good 
The love thou swear’st me every day, 
And boldly fetch that glove away ?” 


The Knight, with swift, but steady pace, 
Descended to the awful space ; 

And whilst the crowd in silence stand, 
He raised the glove with daring hand. 


The Knights and Ladies from above, 
‘With wonder saw the act he dared, 
And as he calmly brought the glove, 
From every mouth his pratse was heard. 
And Kunigunda, in smiles arrayed, 
All armed in beauty’s magic power, 
Prepared the hero to receive; 
Delorges threw the glove, and said, 
“ Thy thanks, fair Lady, spare to give:” 
And left her from that hour. 
Ovrs:. 





We invite eur classical friends to favour us with an 
English poetical version of the following lines, which have 
been transmitted to us by a young friend: 

DE HYEME. 


(oriGINAL.} 


‘ 


Nunc accedit Hyems, Aquilonibus aspera ventis ! 
Tegmine nunc cano contegit arva gelu ! 

Non frondes arbusta tegunt, non gramina campos, 
Grata nec armentis pascua prebet ager. 

Non placet, ut quondam, fontana spargere lymph& 
Corpora; non gelido membra levare solo. 

Non fessis etiam captare sub arbore somnum 
Undique cim posita sub nive terra latet. 

At nunc crescit hyems, nunc omnia frigore torpent, 
Infeecunda vagans deserit arva pecus : 

Et fluvialis anas, nequaquam flumina queens, 
Frigore concretas ambulat inter aquas, 

Et nunc imbriferi circumdant ethera nimbi, 
Grandine nunc tellus percutiente gemit. 

Non tua, Ruricola, effundunt tibi jugera fructus, 
Villaque, jam tenuis, res tibi nulla lucri est. 

Ergo vade domum, vinoque averte dolores, 
Et super ardentem congere ligna focum. 

Nam modo ver ipsum, modo prata virentia cernes, 
Et fugiente gelu, seeva recedet Hyems. 

WEST MONASTERIEMSI8. 

London, December 28, 1824. 


Adbertisements. 


MUSIC. 

P STUBBS respectfully informs the Gentry of Liver- 

* pool and the neighbourhood, that he attends and pru- 
vides MUSIC for MusicAL Pantinzs, Baus, &e. He also re- 
spectfully announces tu the Masters of Schools, that he 
attends to instruct Pupils on the Flute, Violin, and Double 
Flageolet. 

3, Bridport-street 
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POPULAR WORKS ON GEOGRAPHY & ASTRONOMY. 


ae This day opuns 
HE ELEMENTS of 3 ODERN GEOGRAPHY 
and GENERAL HISTORY: containing an accurate 
and interesting description of all the Countries, States, &c. 
in the known World; with the Manners and Customs of the 
Inhabitants; to which are added, Historical Notices and 
Questions for Examination. The whole illustrated by nu- 
merous Maps and Engravings. By G. ROBERTS, Price 6s. 6d. 

PINNOCK’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOK, Part I, con- 
taining 12 Outline Maps, 3s. plain; or 4s. coloured.—DITTO, 
Part 2, containing 12 Maps, 3s. plain; or 4s. coloured. 

QUTLINE MAPS (or Projections) of the Eastern and West- 
ern Hemispheres, Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Eng- 
land; printed on fine large Drawing Paper; particularly 
adapted for School Exercises, 18. each.—Separate Maps, as 
Keys to the above, 1s. 6d. each. 

IMPERIAL OUTLINE MAPS of EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, 
AMERICA, and ENGLAND and WALES, showing the Out- 
lines of the Countries, to be filled upby the Student. Printed 
on a Sheet of Imperial Drawing Paper, price 5s. each. 

AN NEW GENERAL ATLAS, elegantly engraved, and print- 
ed on superfine Imperial Quarto, consisting of upwards of 
Sixty Plates, and containing all the New Discoveriez, as well 
as every late alteration in the Boundaries of the different 
States on the Continent, &e. ouing the most complete 
Atlas extant, of the same size and price. By G. PAWLEY, 
Esq. Price, coloured, £3 13s. 6d.; Boundary Lines coloured, 
£4 38; plain, £2 12s. 6d. 

PAWLEY’S MINOR ATLAS, ona plan similar to the pre- 
eoding, particularly calewlated for the use of Schools, and 
containing all the late alcerations,&c, Price, plain, 1 11s.6d. 
Boundary Lines, coloured, £1 16s.; Full-coloured, £2 2s. 

A UNIVERSAL ATLAS} consisting of a complete Set of 
large Maps, te illustrate Ancient and Modern Geography, in 
which the Anejent and Present Divisions are etd 

ked, by being printed on opposite pages. By T. STACK- 
HOUSE, A.M. £2 12s. 6d. coloured. 

GEOGRAPHIA SACRA; or, SCRIPTURE ATLAS, com- 
prising a complete Set of Maps, adapted to elucidate the 
Events of Sacred History, and which point out the Sfruation 
of every place mentioned in the Old and New Testaments. 
a WYLD, Esq. Price £1 58. coloured, £1 16s. 

\ CELESTIAL ATLAS, conyprising Projections of the Plants- 
pheres, and particular Constructions of thesigns of the Zodiae, 
and the Constellations in each Hemisphere, exactly as they 
appear in the Heavens, ina Series of Thirty beautifully-en- 
graved Maps, which are illustrated by scientific Descriptions 
of their Contents, and by Catalogues of the Stars, Astrono- 
mical Problens, and Exercises, &c. &c. By ALEXANDER 
JAMIESON,LL.D. Dedicated, by pgrmnienion His Majesty, 
royal 4to, half-bound, plain, price £1 5s; and £1 11s. 6a cid. 

‘An OUTLINE ATLAS of the HEAVENS, adapted to the 
above, to be filled up by the Student. 4to, 16s. 

A COMPANION to the GLOBES; comprising the various 
Froblems that may be performed by the Globes, preceded by 
the Subjects to which they refer; and accompanied by more 
than One Thousand Examples and gd Exercises, 
&c, &c. By T. LININGTON. 24. Edit. 12mo, price 4s.6d.bnd. 

A KEY to the above, price 2s. stitched. 

CATECHISM of ASTRONOMY; giving a Deseription of 
tvs Motnes and Properties of the Heavenly Bodies. ice 9d. 

LEMENTS of ASTRONOMY. By A. PICQUOT, Author 
of “ Elements of Universal Geography,” ‘‘ Sketeh of Modern 
Histery,” &c. 12mo, price 7s. 6d. bound. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, London 

and sold by all Booksellers. 


New and Superior Editions of Dr. Goldsmith's Historics, and other 








7 Historical Class-Books. 

lished, 7 6s. embellished with a Clas- 

aical and Modern Map of England and Wales, new Frontis- 
i 


&e. 
PiNkoce Improved Edition of Dr. GOLDSMITH's 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, with Biographical, Historical, 
uestions for Examination; 


This day were 


and Classical Notes, &c. and 
with a Continuation of the History, from the Peace 
Amiens up to the my time. ‘To which are added, Essays 
on the Progress of the Arts in England, and on the British 
Constitution; also, Three interesting and comprehensive 
Genealogical Tables of the Sovereigns of England; and many 
other valuable Improvements. 

** We consider this to be one of the most complete Books 
of the kind for Education that has ever issued from the 
preas; and the improv ts so cop! as to merit adis- 
tinct eulogium., ‘The editors deserve every praise for the 

ains and labour they have bestowed in perfecting the pub- 
kation.”—Literary Gazette. 

PINNOCK'S Improved Edition of Dr. GOLDSMITH'’S HIS. 
TORY of ROME, for the use of Schools; with Questions for 
Examination; an Introdyction to the Study of Roman His- 
tory: the Ineursions of the Barbarians, illustrated o a neat 
coloured Map; acomprehensive Ma of the Roman Empire: 
and numerous Notes and other useful and highly-inyportant 
Additions by the Editor. _ 5s. 6d. 

PINNOCK’S liproved Edition of Dr. GOLDSMITH’S HIS- 
TORY of GREECE, with several useful Introductory Chap- 
ters, Questions for Examination, @ Map of the Grecian Em- 
pire, and many valuable Additions, on the Plan of the His- 
tories of England and Rome. _ 5s. 6d. 

LETTERS on ANCIENT HISTORY; exhibiting a sum- 
mary View of the History, Geography, Manners, and Cus- 
tons of the Assyrian, Babylonian, Medean, Persian, rptian, 
(eraelitish, and Grecian Nations; with Questions for Exami- 
nation, &c. and an unique Map of the ancient and modern 
weet. printed red and black. By ANNE WILSON. Third 
Edition. 5s. 6d. 

PICQUOT’S SKETCH of MODERN HISTORY. A new 
Edition, brought down to the end of the year 183 Price 6s. 

The ELEMENTS of ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, from 
the Birth of Christ to the — time; with Questions for 
Examination, &c. By the Rev. J. PLATT. ce 48. 6d. 

PINNOCK’S POPULAR HISTORICAL CATECHISMS, 
prive 04, each, have also been just re-printed, aud embellished 
with Portraits. 





] ONDON NORTHERN RAIL-ROAD COM. 
4 PANY.—The advantages of a speedy, cheap, and cer- 
tain communication between the great towns in the manu- 
facturing districts‘of England and the metropolis have at all 
times attracted public attention. The beneficial influence 
of such a communication, improved to its utmost degree of 
perfection, upon those main sources of Great Britain's wealth 
and power, her manufactures, and her commerce both fo- 
reign and domestic, is too obvious to need any comment or 
illustration, Various modes of conveyance for goods or 
assengers, ing respectively their peculiar advantages, 
have accordingly from time to time been devised, and have 
——” for a preference with much benefit to the com- 

The principle of extending such communication by the 
means of Rail-roads, has already, in a multitude of instances, 
undergone the test of experiment; and its superior utility, 
under many circumstances of inevitable occurrence, is suf- 
ficiently established. Both the principle and practice, how- 
ever, by the progress of science, have been receiving, and 
still admit of improvement. 

In proposing, therefore, to open and facilitate upon this 
principle, a more commodious intercourse betwixt the Me- 
tropolis and important towns, and districts to the North- 
wards, to the di of Manchester and Hull, ‘‘ The London 
Northern Rail-road Company” do not proceed upon specula- 
tive and uncertain grounds. To facilitate and increase that 
intercourse, and also that with the intermediate important 
towns of Birmingham, Macclesfield, Derby, Nottingham, 
Leicester, and Northampton, and that of the great manu- 
facturing district between Manchester and Hull, thus afford- 
ing the opportunity for useful extension by branches from 
the main line, will be admitted to be an object well deserv- 
ing “sogpuen support, and consistent with the policy entertained 
by the most enlightened members of our Government and 
Legislature, in affording the greatest possible encouragement 
a ~ eee enterprise, and to the free circulation of ca- 
pital. 

The promoters of the London Northern Rail-road, al- 
though not the earliegt in that career of public improvement, 
have directed their view to the increased prosperity of the 
Metropolis, and of places with which its intercourse is of 
primary importance. 

The London Board of Direction is appointed, and consists 
of the following Gentlemen: 

Co s*RMAN? 
GEORGE HIBBERT, Esq. 
DEPUTY CHAIRMEN: 
Pascon GRENFELL, Esq. M.P. | Joun Smita, Esq. M.P. 
Lewis Lorn, Esq. EpwarRD WAKEFIELD, Esq. 





DIRBCTORS ; 
Jas. Evan Baillie, Esq. John Irving, Esq. M.P. 
Francis Baring, Esq. George W. Norman, Esq. 


Frederick Pigou, Esq. 


Edward Ellice, Esq. “MP. 
Thomas Richardson, Esq, 


Lyndon Evelyn, Esq. M.P. 
Sir Robert Farquhar, Bart. James Warre, Esq. 
Charles David Gordon, Esq. {William Williams, Esq. M.P. 
And these have the power, and are instructed, to select 
Seven other Directors, to be added to their number from the 
Districts contiguous to the projected lines of Rail-road. 
AUDITORS: 
Simon M‘Gillivray, Esq. | Rd. Hart Davis, Esq. M.P. 
Edward Goldsmid, Eq. Joseph Fry, Esq. 
x 


BANKERS: 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith, Mansion-house Place; 
and Sir James Esdaile, Esdaile, Hammet, Grenfell, and Scott, 


Lom! -ssreet. 
Nathaniel Hibbert, Esq. Standing Counsel. 
William Vizard, Esq. Solicitor. 
George Stephenson, Esq. Engineer. 

The — of the Company will be two millions four 
hundred thousand omnes, ivided into twenty-five thousan 
Shares, of one hundred pounds each. : 

An Installment of one pound per Shave is required to be 
paid forthwith into the hands of the Bankers to the Com- 
pany, to the account of the Directors; and _no further in- 
staliment will be called for unt!l a detailed Plan, with Sur- 
veys, and a Draft of a Bill to be submitted to Parliament, be 
laid before the Subscribers. 

The remaining sum of £99 per Share will be called for 
from time to time, at the discretion of the Board of Direction: 
a no call will be made upon less than twenty-one days’ 
notice. 
It is proposed to commence the necessary Surveys without 
delay, and that every exertion shall be made to be ready for 
an application to Parliament early in the Session which will 
succeed that now approaching. 
Of the Shares, a liberal proportton will be reserved for 
those in the line of the proposed Rail-roads, who may be in- 
clined to become Subscribers, and the Board will readily at- 
tend to any communication from the country which may be 
directed to the most advantageous execution of the plan. 
dressed, post paid, to the Chairman, at the Old London 
n Bishopsgate-street, will be received until the Ist 
January. A further time wil) be allowed for receiving Sub- 
scriptions from the rere and the Board of Direction will, 
asearly as possible, take all the offers into consideration. 
(Signed) GEORGE HIBBERT, Chairman. 


Biographical srotices. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. SKETCH OF CHARLES 
MATHEWS, COMEDIAN. 
= 
It has been objected to our British Dramatists, that 
their plots are i ar and deficient in — but 
it has never been denied that they abound in genius, that 
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they are unrivalled masters of character and passion, and 


. 


It has already been declared, that offers for Shares, ad- | ? 


afford greater, if not juster pleasure than the more correct 
productions of foreign authors. 

_ To detail what is known of those, who from time to 
time, have amused and instructed mankind through the 
medium of the stage, would, indeed, be a profitable, but 
far from a pleasing task. Too often would the Biographer 
have to delineate merit struggling with misfortune, the 
sport of brutal ignorance and fanatical oppression, or 
straitened by extravagance and thoughtless profusion. 
Here and there, perhaps, a solitary example to prove (as 
in our own immortal Shakspeare) that the greatest genius 
is not incompatible with the happiest conduct, but for the 
most part, exhibiting a life of expedients, closed by a death 
of poverty. So likewise might the actors of their dramas 
be depicted—men in many respects resembling them in 
character and fate, at once the emusement and the disdain 
of society ; to-night our teachers, to-morrow our scorn ; 
one hour cherished in the mansions of the great, the next, 
anwar hunted through a village into stocks or the gaol. 

rom what history can greater instruction be derived ? 

From what fabulous narratives can more vicissitudes be 
collected ? 

Even to the possessor of talents as extraordinary as the 
subject of the maagngg age co there is surely nothing 
very encouraging in the theatrical profession. Every 
moonstruck apprentice fancies he possesses powers to shine 
upon the stage, and he who finds himself incapable of 
making a shoe, or a coat, still thinks he is cut out by na- 
ture, to draw forth the rapturous and involuntary praises 
of an admiring audience. This passion has been ridiculed 
by the celebrated Arthur Murphy, in his popular farce of 
the Apprentice, the prologue to which concludes with the 
following lines :— 

** Not even attorneys have this rage withstood, 
But changed their pens fur truncheons, ink for blood, 
And, sad reverse, die for their country's’ good.” 


Well would it be for numbets who are now pining in 
obscurity and indigence, had they not permitted the false 
glare of scenic display to allure them from those pursuits 
allotted by their parents, for a way of life, in which even 
talent cannot always command competence or respect, but 
deficiency of talent is sure to meet penury and contempt. 
Much hus been said and written relative to original ge. 
nius, many contending that it is altogether the creature of 
pening te and like our i ae ps ee oe te 
innate ; but it now seems pretty acknowled, 
that extraordinary men are gifted with a general excel- 
lence, which, by a fortunate ditection towards’ any one 
science or business, enables them to attain eminence. It 


situation for which the body is not at all fitted; but an 
exquisite adaption of both to the same object, cannot fail 
of deserving success and ing celebrity. This is ex- 
actly the case with Mathews, and fully justifies the pane- 
gyrics which have been so long bestowed on him by every 
order of s, and in almost every performance, where 
he has offered his merits at a public tribunal, for its cen- 
sure or its apres. 

This performer was born in the year 1776, ahd is the 
son of the late much re » in the Strand. 
He received his education at Merchant Taylor’s school, 
and there a the stage by reading plays, 
which he had n reviously seen represented, in conse- 
quence of his father’s serious objections to theatrical 
MvAt a neighbouring school, wh oung, Mathe 

¢ a neighbourin » where y athews ¢ 
his evenings in pre. bo a smattering of French, privat 
plays were pro , and he eagerly joined in the desire of 
is school-fellows to assist them in getting up a tragedy. 
The Distressed Mother was poooesne? rformed in the 
first floor of a pastry cook’s shop, in the Strand, where our 
hero made his debut in the part of Phanix. In the fol- 
caving winter he exerted his juvenile powers in the Or- 

Ne 

By this time, his mind was too highly inflamed with 
the imaginary honours of a theatrical life, to think of any 
future pursuit but the stage; he consequently embraced 
every opportunity of perfurming himself, or witnessing 
dramatic representations. Having seen the late Mr. Par- 
sons personify Old Doiley, in Who's the Dupe? he fixed 
upon that cast of character as the one most congenial to 
his a and prac Lager 
Mr. Mathews accordingly procured a temporary en- 
gagement at the Richmond theatre, in the ensuing au- 
tumn, and having practised there and at Canterbury for 
a short period, at length proceeded to Dublin, and ap- 
peared before an Irish audience as Jacob Gawkey, in the 
Chapter of Accidents (the part which also introduced 
Liston on the London beards) and » in “4 Agrecable 





Surprise, both which characters he uently 
with marked approbation; but having been allotted by 


is possible, indeed, that the mind may be fully equal to a . 
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the manager to the line of business, theatrically termed 
Walking Gentleman, he became dissatisfied with his situ- 
ation, and after suffering every misery under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Daly, he quitted Ireland at the end of 
eighteen months, for London; being, however, driven by 
contrary winds into Wales, he joined an itinerant com- 

y then playing at Swansea, and, as his reception was 
Frvcuratie, he continued for some time the principal per- 
former in low comedy with Mr. Masterman, the then 
manager of the Caermarthen, Monmeuth, and Cardiff 
theatres. 

On the late Mr. Emery’s removal to Covent-garden, 
Mathews became his substitute at York, where he jgradu- 
ally rose in public estimation, of which, the greatness of 
his benefits afforded substantial proof. He remained there 
till May, 1803, when, his fame having reached Mr. Col- 
man, he received hira at the Haymarket, to play second 
parts to Mr. Fawcett; but his merit could not long be 
concealed, and he soon proved himself possessed of powers 
not very common to the English stage. 

The celebrity he acquired at the summer theatre led to 
his introduction at Drury-lane, to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the death of Suett; and, though no one ever trod 
in the steps of that inimitable actor, without suffering by 
the comparison, the audience seemed to feel a pleasure 
that there was one left in whom they could find a large 
share of that merit which distinguished the deceased co- 
median. 

The person and features of Mr. Mathews are of the 
happiest form for that eccentric career he has, of late years, 
marked out for himself, and in which he has been so sin- 

larly successful. His face possesses astonishing flex- 
ibility, his eyes are dark and large, and what constitutes 
the great merit of his countenance is, its power of express- 
ing.every passion with which comedy. abounds. He does 
not, like a. buffoon, merely distort his visage to please a 
few barren spectators—every movement of a muscle ex- 
presses the force of the sentiment he is about to deliver— 
his whole frame becomes relaxed or braced, as the feelings 
of his character require, thus enabling him to impart-all 
the emations of the mind without the assistance of lan- 





age. 
o Garrick is. said to have had the obit to assume various 
different forms even in the one part. This wonderful. art 
of transition, from passion to passion, was abvious in his 
nification of Archer; he was one man with Cherry, 
another with Serwb, a third with Boniface, a fourth with 
rs, Sullen, and with Aimwell, two. distinct persons. 
he whimsical-performances in which Mr. Mathews alone 
seems qualified to excel, a as he himself telis 
ug, ** every thing in the world,” require the most opposite 
cast of features, manners, and action ; yet he assumes all 
the requisite transformations with the utmost fidelity and 
ease,.80 that-those (if any. such there be) who are yet un- 
acquainted with his.powers, might well imagine the nume- 
rous metamorphoses he undergoes to be the work not of 
one. individual,. but: many, from the accuracy that accom- 
panies his change of voice, the position of his limbs, with 
all those delicacies of description which colour the efforts 
of @ great.actor. 

As a private individual, he is much respected for his 
moral and gentlemanly demeanour. With great compa- 
nionable qualities, his company is anxiously sought after 
in the first circles, and universally esteemed, being,» as 
might be supposed, highly gifted with the knack of keep- 
ing the table in a roar. He has been twice married, first 
to Miss Strong, of Exeter, who died in 1802. His pre- 
sent wife was a Miss Jackson, of the York company 
(a pupil of Kelly aadjMrs. Crouch) who is a beautiful wo- 
man, and an interesting actress, but has long since retired 
from the stage. 





Hliscellanies. 
ON LAUGHTER. 
[From the Hereford Independent.] 


{INSERTED BY PARTICULAR DESIRE.) 





S1z,—Your readers will probably think, that I am a 
laughable subject, as I have selected so droll a topic; but 
should og 3 el it necessary also to exercise their risible 
faculties, I shall be more than pleased, since the summit 
of ‘my ambition will be attained. 

I am an old man, and one who has from his cradle loved 
innocent mirth; it is with regret, therefore, that I observe 
the fickle jade, Fashion, exerting every power to expel 


laughter from the domestic circle. Notwithstanding our 
ountinental neighbours would persuade us, that we-are the 
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most phlegmatic people upon earth, John Bull is always 
painted ** ruddy, fat, and fair,” and I am sure that every 
Impartial observer will admit, that he has a natural pro- 
pensity for merriment. 

Then why should we impose shackles on our nature ? 
—why should we bow to the fiat of fashion, whose vota- 
ries are ever running from one extreme to the other? 
Now-a-days, forsooth, Miss is taught that laughter is the 
very height of vulgarity, and when nature wishes to re 
her risible faculties into motion, Fashion plays upon her 
lips in the form of a cold-hearted smile. 

_ Tam not, however, an.advocate that ladies should prac- 
tise 

‘¢ —————« the loud laugh that speaks the vacant mind ?” 
oh dear, no; this would, indeed, bring down upon me a 
host of fair opponents; but { would have them avoid ex- 
tremes, and endeavour to acquire ** the happy medium.” 
Far be it from me to attempt to define the precise move- 
ment of each muscle, it would be superlative pedantry ; 
but surely every lady will acquiesce with me, that the in- 
sipid simper is more unamiable than the loud laugh is 
disagreeable. 

It is curious to observe the great alteration which, at 
the present period, takes place in the laughter of a lady, 
from the age of ten to fifty. The female whose counte- 
nance at ten is a perfect mirror of the pleasurable im- 
pressions which she receives, is from fourteen to the day 
of her marriage, tortured to command that countenance, 
with skill equal to that of the most accomplished courtier ; 
but the newly married lady, released in some degree from 
the bonds of maiden reserve, no longer painfully restrains 
the natural impulse of joy—yet she does not annoy the 
ear with a boisterous roar, nor damp the felicities of mirth 
with a frigid and affected smile. It is generally after the 
age of thirty that the ingenuous lau oa of youth re- 
turns in all its pristine vigour; and it might not be 
deemed an extravagant hypothesis, that this is one of the 
causes why, after that climacteric, both sexes become 
rather embonpoint. 

But let me ask, what, more than laughter, is conducive 
to health ? does it not unloose the fetters of cogitation ? 
is it not an antidote against hypochondriacism ? wil it 
Not not give:pleasure to the recluse, and enliven the drear 
hours of slavery and.exile? from the sick man does it not 
betoken:convalescence ? in.a word, is it not the enemy of 
unhappiness, a companion to youth, a friend to manhood, 
and a blessing to age.—Rouse, then, ye sons of Momus, 
and do not submit your happy privileges to be trampled 
upon by the caprice of fashion. 

To conclude: Sir, we are all aware that the gloominess 
of our winter, particularly of the month of November, 
is a principal cause of Englishmen being so susceptible of 
hypochondriacism, which is, alas, too often productive of 
suicide. If, therefore, this disorder be not constitutional, 
should we not use every endeavour to drive the enemy 
from our bosoms? And, I shall not surely be an unsuc- 
cessful suitor, if I solicit that laughter be not treated as an 
impolite and uncouth visitor, when introduced into our 
evening circles; and Jet my experience assure the fair sex, 
that they are not less Jovely, but considerably more ami- 
able, whilst they participate in the pleasures of innocent 
merriment. 

Sir, I am your obedient Servant, 
SENEX. 











scientific Mecords. 

[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
sular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 
to be continued in aseries through the Volume. | 





LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 
To Louis Lambert, of No. 10, Rue de la Goit, Paris, 
and 29, Cannon-street, London, for improvements in the 
material and manufacture of paper.—Dated 23d of No- 
vember, 1824.——-6 months to enrol specification. 
To Stephen Wilson, of Streatham, Surry, Ksquire, who, 
in consequence of communications made to him by a cer- 
tain foreigner residing abroad, is in possession of a new 
manufacture of stuffs with transparent and coloured fi- 
gures called ** Dianhane Stuffs.” —25th Nov.—6 months. 
To William Shelton Burnett, of New London-street, 
London, merchant, for certain improvements in ships’ 
tackle. —25th Nov.—6 mont'as. 
To John Osbaideston, of Shire Brow within Blackburn, 





Lancashire, calico-weaver, for his improved method of 


making healds in the weaving of cotton, silk, woollen, &c. 
—29th Nov.—6 months. 

To Thomas Hancock, of Goswell Mews, Goswell-street, 
Middlesex, patent cock manufacturer, for his method of 
making or manufacturing an article which may be in many 
instances substituted for leather, and be applied to various 
other useful purposes.—29th Nov.—6 months. 

To William Furnival of Anderton, Cheshire, salt-ma- 
nufacturer, for certain improvements in the manufacture 
of salt.—4th Dec.—6 months. 

To William Weston Young, of Newton Nottage, Gla- 
morganshire, engineer, for certain improvements in ma- 
nufacturing salt, part of which are applicable to other 
useful purposes.—4th Dec.—4 months. 

To John Hillary Suwerkrop, of Vineestreet, Minories, 
London, merchant, who, in consequence of a communica- 
tion made to him by a certain foreigner residing abroad, 
is in possession of an apparatus or machine, which he de- 
nominates ** A thermophore, or a portable-mineral or 
river-water bath and linen-warmer;” and also for other 
apparatus or machines connected therewith for filtering 
and heating water.—4th Dec.—2 months. 

To George Wycherley, of Whitchurch, Salop, saddler, 
for improved methods of making saddles and side-saddles. 
4th Dec.—6 months. 

To Robert Dickenson, of Park-street, Southwark, Surry, 
for his improved air-chamber for various purposes.—7th 
Dec.—6 months. 

To John Thompson, of Pembroke-place, Pimlico, and 
of London Steel-works, Thames Bank, Chelsea, for his 
improved mode of making refined, or what is cemmonly 
called ** cast steel.”"—9th Dec.—2 months, 

To Robert Bowman, of Aberdeen, Scotland, chain 
cable make:, for his apparatus for stopping, gery and 
regulating chain and other cables of vessels, which he de- 
nominates * elastic stoppers.”—9th Dec.—4 months, 

To William Moult, of Lambeth, Surry, engineer, for 
his improvement or improvements in working water- 
wheels. —2th Dec.—6 months. 

To Sir William Congreve, of Cecil-street, Strand, Mid- 
dlesex, baronet, for his improved pas-meter.—14th Dee. 
—6 months. 

To Samson Davies, of Upper Kast Smithfield, Mid- 
dlesex, gun-lock maker, for his improvements applicable 
to fire-arms.—18th Dec.—6 months. 

To David Gordon, of Basinghall-street, London, Es- 
quire, for certain improvements in the construction of 
carriages or other machines, to be moved or propelled by 
mechanical means.—18th Dec. —6 months. 

To Samuel Roberts, of Parke Grange, near Sheffield, 
Yorkshire, silver-plater, for his improvement in the ma- 
nufacture of plated goods of various descriptions.—18th 
Dec.—2 montlis. 

To Pierre Jean Baptiste Victor Gosset, of Clerkenwell 
Green, Middlesex, for certain improvements in the con- 
struction of looms or machinery for weaving various sorts 
of cloths or fabrics.—18th Dec.—6 months. 

To Joseph Gardner, smith, and John Herbert, carpenter, 
both of Stanley St. Leonard’s, Gloucestershire, for certain 
improvements on machines for shearing or cropping wool- 
len cloths.—18th Dec.—2 months. 





zeological Discoveryj—A cavern, which promises to be 
of much geological interest, has been lately discovered on 
the Mendip-hiils, near Banwell, 120 feet below the sur- 
face of the earth. ‘The soil which covers its floor is replete 
with the bones of quadrupeds; the remains which have 
et been found consist principally of the ox and the deer, 
ut some imperfect canine teeth, apparently of the hyana, 
have also been discovered. From the close analogy of 
the spot with other caverns whieh have been found most 
productive of the quadruped remains, and from the cirs 
cumstances that all the teeth of an elophant were formerly 
discovered in a similar fissure, about three miles distant 
upon Hutton-hill, there is every reason to believe that 
further examination would be well repaid. The bones 
rocured from Hutton-hi'i were collected by the late Rev. 
r. Catcott, aud are preserved in the Bristol Library. It 
is understood that the curator of that establishment is at 
present engaged in an examination of this interesting spot. 
— Taunton Courier. 





Zine Plates for Engraving.—In Germany, at present, 
artists have begun to substitute zine plates instead of cop- 
per plates, and also instead of stone for engravings. ‘The 
artist draws on the zinc as on stone, and the expense of 
ingraving is thus saved. A large work, being a collection 
of monuments of architecture, from zinc plates, has al. 
ready appeared at Darmstadt, and is hight spoken of. 
The process is said to unite the economy of lithography 





with the clearness of copper engraving, 
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Correspondence. 
_ ASTRONOMY. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

$in,—If the worth of literary productions were measured 
by the wfility of their contents, the harmonizing numbers 
ot a Byron, the ‘ apt alliterations’ of a Southey, or the po- 
pular romances of a Sc——, great unknown, would all 
sink into insignificance before the well-known distich, 

“ Thirty days hath September, &c.” 

Perfectly aware, however, that this can never be the 
case, all I profess to maintain is, that, by the help of 
rhyme, some things may be more readily retained in our 
inemories than without ; and particularly in acquiring any 
science where a number of technical names are necessary 
to be learned, that, by the aid of the poetic muse, they will 
sooner become familiar to the student. 

This admitted, and extending our theory to the sublime 
science of astronomy, we find that some antecedent bard 
has adopted this method of enumerating the twelve signs 
of the zodiac. 

« The Ram, the Bull, the heav’nly Twins,® 
And next the Crab, the Lion shines, 
The Virgin, and the Scales; 
The Scorpion, Archer, and she-Goat, 
The Man that holds the water-pot, 
And Fish with fettered tails.” 
‘This last line I have ventured to alter from the original, 
“ And fish with glittering scales,” 
the tautology occasioned by the recurrence of the word 
scales, and the fact that the constellation Pisces is actually 
represented on the globes by two fishes, tied tail to tail, 
in my opinion authorizing the liberty. 

After this manner, Mr. Editor, I have proceeded to form 
a eatalogue of the other constellations, which I humbly 
submit to your perusal, though without the least claim to 


skilful classification. 
The Great and Little Bears, King Charles's Heart, 
The Dragon, Lizard, Lynx, the Crown, and Dart; 
Bodtes, with coupled Greyhounds in a noose; 
The Cameleopard, Eagle, Fox, and Goose; 
The lesser Lion, Dolphin, Swan, and Fly; 
The Harp, and Melalus, a Mountain high; 
The Serpent, with the Man that doth it bear; 
‘the Goat, and tender Kids, the shepherd's care ; 
The Triangle, Berenice's bright Hair; 
Queen Cassiopeia, in her regal chair ; 
Brave Perseus, with Medusa’s snaky Locks, 
And fair Andromeda, chained to the rocks; 
King Cepheus, Pegasus, his brother Horse; 
O§4 Hercules, the Dog of Hell, and Antinéus, 
The Constellations which are numbered here, 
Shine brightly in the northern hemisphere. 
Rainy Orion, and the river Po; 
The Sextant, Microscope, the Cup, the Crow; 
The Great and Lesser Dogs, the giant Whale; 
The Hare, and Hydra with contorted tail; 
The Unicorn, the Fish, and Noah's Dove, 
On the south side o’ th’ zodiac move. 

What constellations I have here omitted, are those 
which, occupying the more southern districts of the hea- 
vens, are never visible to the inhabitants of Britain; and 
which, as they have never met the eye, they have been ex- 
eluded the verses of Your's, &c. 


Lichfield, Dec. 22, 1824. 
* We do not insist upon mnemonical lines being very 
smooth or eegunt; on the contrary, we will admit that they 
often serve their purpose better by being of the doggrel tribe; 
but we recollect, or rather half-recoliect, a version of the zo- 
diacal signs, which we used to repeat some forty years ago; 
and which, notwithstanding a grammatical slip in the last 
word of the first line, are somewhat better than those quoted 
above by our correspondent. They are somewhat after this 
fashion: 
Hore in the zodiac begins 
Fhe Kam, the Bull, the loving Twins, 
The Crab, the Lion, and the Virgin tender, 
The Balance, Scorpion, and Bowbender, 
The Goat, the Waterman, and Fishes twain, 
Will bring us round to the Ram again. 
We think our correspondent will admit that this is a better 
version than that he has adopted.—Hdit. Kal | 


Ageor0ue@. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
S1n,—Your correspondent, in his letter of the 28th inst. 
bearing the signature of 7riptalis, laments that the hope- 


ful flock of Ashton assemblies had not extricated themselves oa 


from the woeful dilemma of black-balling an elegant 
Latin scholar and philosopher. Astounding! Be it known, 
ye Ashtonians, that a philosopher has at last settled 
amongst us, and we hope that the wisdom of this sage philo- 
sopher will gain unto us an imperishable name by the dis- 
covery of the philosopher’s stone. Be that asit may, T'rip. 
one good turn deserves another; and there is no doubt 
our philosopher will, in his next letter, dub you in the 
same elegant way ; and then Stayley-bridge may boast of 
their elegant Latin scholar and philosopher, and vie with 
their more Gothic neighbours. 7'rip. is alarmed of a con- 
spiracy against wit and learning. That certainly is a very 
grave and serious charge, and comes no doubt from the 
no less renowned and redoubtable 7'riptalis, who, big with 
wit and learning, only wants a field large enough between 
Ashton and Stayley-bridge, where he might explode for 
the equal benefit of his Gothic neighbours, Gentiles, and 
scribes, as he is pleased to bespatter us. 

Poor Trip. is afraid of the Latin being so common as to 
be spouted in our assemblies, and the Latin mania being 
caught by our industrious spinners, rovers, carders, engi- 
neers, and at last the cockle-man spouting his Latin ditty 
in the streets of Stayley-bridge, to the edification of the 
rising generation. However, Mr. Editor, something must 
be done, as we are completely flooded with Latin quota- 
tions,by our own philosopher, Chorley, and last, not least, 
the renowned Triptalis.® Trip.’s reception in the card. 
room is incomprehensibly starred ; probably he has left the 
elucidation of these numerous stars for his next letter, to 
be made more plain, smooth, and easy than Emanuel 
Swedenborg’s key to the heavenly bodies.—Yours &c. 

A CONSTANT READER. 

Ashton-under-Lyne, Dec. 30, 1824. 

®Which will make us have recourse to those characters 
mentioned in Bible times, interpreters. 


The Meauties of Chess. 


$6 Ludimus effigiem belli” .....0000+0eWIDAe 
—=—— 
SOLUTION TO GAME XXVII. 
White. Black. 
U Knight,,..G—4+- 1 Bishop,.G—4 
2 Kuight....H— 2 Bishop,.H—3 
3 Queen ....G—2 3 Bishop,.G—2-+-Mare. 
een ee 
[No. xxvu1L] 
The black has the move. The white undertakes to 
checkmate him in nine moves with the pawn G 5, without 
taking the black pawn. 


Black. 
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The Public are respectfully informed, that 
pry ayn A WILL BE FOUND AT HOME, 
Theatre Royal, Liverpool, this day (T tl 
11th, and TuunspAy, the (3th, instant, whet, be will bere 
e honour of presenting (for the first time in Liverpool 
lebrated Entertainment called oe } 
4 TRIP TO AMERICA. 
Doors will be opened at Szven, and the Performance com- 
mence at Eicut.—Tickets to be had at the Box-office. 





STAMMERING. | 
R. STAFFORD, (late of Nottinghamy begs leave 
respectfully to announce to the Public that he bas 
removed his Establishment to Liverpool, where he will con- 
tinue to practise his Profession of REMOVING IMPEDI- 
oo F SPEECH, by means of a new method of Treat- 
Mr. S. has been very successful in a great variety of cases, 
during the last three years; in testimony of which, he has 
ee to refer to the following Gentlemen :—Dr. Storer, 
hysician, or the Rev. Dr. Wylde, Nottingham; the Rev. 
John Storer, Rector of Hawkesworth; the Rev. Dr. Staun- 
ton, of Staunton, near Newark; the Rey. Robert Lowe, Rec- 
tor of Bingham, Notts.; Thomas Morton, Esq. Cheshunt, 
Herts.; James Torkington, Esq. Stamford; James Parker, 
Esq. Mountkearney, Newry, County of Down, Ireland; J. 
Hardman, Esq. Lloyd’s Coffee House, London; or C. F. Hard- 
man, Esq. Liverpool. 
For particulars of Terms, &c. apply te Mr. S. No. 91, Duke 
street, Liverpool; if by letter, post paid. 


January 8, 1825. 
ee 


Co Correspondents. 


Den Freiscuutz.—We last week gave the pronunciation of 
this uncouth title, as nearly as it could be spelt in English, 
namely, Fryshoots; but in endeavouring to explain its mean- 
ing we merely stated what we had gathered in conversa- 
tion with some intelligent foreigners, as we do not pretend 
to the slightest knowledge of the German The 
following note on the subject has been addressed to us by & 
valued correspondent, whose communications on literature 
and criticism, together with his original translations from 
the French, German, &c. have frequently enriched the pages 
of the present and former volumes of the K: 

This gentleman is so thoroughly skilled in the German, 
that we have much pleasure in laying before our readers 
the following note with which we have been favoured; 

To tue Epirorn—The explanation which has been given to 
you about the Freeshot is partly wrong; and, as it might be 
aseribed to me, { shall feel obliged to you for correcting it 
in your next publication. The word is not schuts, for that 
would be protection; it 1s schiitz, or better schiitze ; and 
the #, which is sometimes written ue, must be pronounced 
like the French wu ; for instance, Bliicher.— Yours, &c. 

January, 4, 1825. L. Man. 

A subsequent note from the same correspondent contains the 
following postcript :—* Referring to my letter of this morn- 
ing, I have further to add, that the explanation of Freis- 
chiitze is almost totally wrong in the Kaleidoscope ; it means 
@ man who has the privilege of shooting, and not a poacher. 
I was rather in a hurry to let you have my inclosed com- 
munications, and had thereby overlooked the latter part of 
the definition.” 

Music.—The acceptable favour of Amateur, from Limerick, 
shall be introduced next week; and we shall be happy to 
hear further from this cozrespondent, who need not incur 
the future expense of postage. 

SUPPLEMENTAL SHEBT.—The article recommended by Amicus, 
sha)l have a place inour next supplemental sheet, for which 
we are making preparations, and which will be ready in a 
very short time. 

The following are preparing for immediate publication :— 
Lines, supposed to have been written in the Dingle, &c.— 
D. Slowan's letter——Philo-logo's ication-—0O. R's 
lines to Ceesar—Y. Z.’s lines on Sunset on the Mersey— 
Jerry's verses-—L. Man's Translation from the German, on 
Mercantile Education, &c. 

We have further te notice W. R.—Theodore—A Highlander— 
Quotator, and Ashtonian, whose letter is scribbled in sueh 
mysterious characters, that we are not quite assured that 
we shall be able to decipher the whole. 

S. T. of Bristol is informed that we shall make immediate in- 
quiries after the article about Chatterton. 

Musica, Critictsm.—We shall be most happy to hear from 
W.on this subject. 

Solomon Nightingale must allow another week to elapse before 

we address a note to him. 

Errnatsa.—in L. L.'s last paper on the alleged plagiarisme of 

Anacreon Moore, for Pleas read Plan, for sculptors read 

Sculptor, for Lives then he read Lives there he. We take this 

occasion to remark, the copy was very carelessly written; 

with numerous interlineations. 

















Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by 
E. Bors & Co. 75, Lord-street, Liv 
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